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“Veto the Tariff,” hice the Farm 


Ballot Taken by Farm: Press Shows Corn Belt Against Measure 


‘ ILL the tariff bill.’’ This is the verdict 

K of corn belt farmers on the Hawley- 

Smoot measure. 

In the last month, ballots on the tariff have 
been printed by a group of farm papers, mem- 
bers of the Standard Farm Papers or of the 
Capper Press. These ballots asked: ‘‘Do you 
want the president to veto or to sign the tariff 
bill?’’ Every state but one said: ‘* Veto.”” 

Altho this ballot appeared in corn planting 
time, the busiest season of the year, 1,763 
farmers took time to eut it out and mail it in. 

The map on this page shows the vote by 
states, in percentages. Missouri led in opposi- 
tion to the act with 97 per cent. Michigan, 
with many sugar beet growers, was most fa- 
vorable, with 85 per cent asking for approval 
of the measure. 

The overwhelming unpopularity of the mea- 
sure was a surprise even to those who op- 
posed it. Editors of the papers taking the 
ballot found it hard to recall a bill against 
which the farm protest 
was so nearly unani- 
mous. The papers mak- 
ing the poll, incident- 
ally, were far from be- 
ing unanimously low- 
tariff in editorial poli- 
cies, tho probably half 
incline that way. Pa- 
pers taking the poll 
were: Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Home- 
stead; the Prairie 
Farmer; the Farmer, 
Farmstead, Stock and 
Home; the Nebraska 
Farmer; the Missouri 
Ruralist ; the Michigan 
Farmer, and the Kan- 
sas Farmer. 

Many farmers added 
comments to their bal- 







May 10. As I have grown older, I have seen 
many of its weak points. As I read the mes- 
sages President Coolidge wrote vetoing the 
MeNary-Haugen bills, and applied them to 
the tariff, they certainly presented strong ar- 
gume nts against the present high rates. 

‘As long as the price of the farmer’s prod- 
ucts is fixed in the foreign market, as at pres- 
ent, it seems very essential that the foreigner 
be sufficiently prosperous to be able to buy 
our products in large quantities at a good 
price. Until the industrialists are willing to 
allow the agricultural rates to be made ef- 
fective, the farming communities should de- 
mand lower rather than higher tariffs. Our 
welfare depends more upon the prosperity of 
those who purchase our surplus than upon 
anyone else.”’ 

From Minnesota, Charles H. Carlson writes 
as follows: ‘‘If President Hoover is the man 


of integrity that we thought him to be when 
we elected him, 


believing that he meant what 


a veto; 





Top figures show percentage asking for 
lower, 
asking for 


county, Iowa, when he declared the tariff bill 
proved ‘‘the mouthings of our last two presi- 
dents and our other politicians are political 
bunk, based on the theory that you ‘ean fool 
some of the people all the time’.’’ 

Another frequent comment was that mere 
tariff revision couldn't help agriculture be- 
cause the tariff, unaided by equalization fee 
or debenture, couldn't help the crops of which 
we produce a surplus. J. P. Cummings, of 
Minnesota, suggested: ‘“The east wants cheap 
food, and the west should demand cheaper 
manufactured products.’’ Thruout was the 
declaration that not only should this bill be 
beaten, but that revision of the tariff to lower 
levels should be foreed thru. 

Farmers from dairy sections voted just as 
heavily against the bill as farmers from other 
districts, thus indicating that the effort to 
gain the approval of dairymen for the measure 
had failed. John Brandt, president of Land 
O’ Lakes, in a statement issued as the ballots 


were being collected, 
the geveauiage stated the dairyman’s 
F view: 


approval, 

‘*The Hawley bill as 
was originally 
bythe lower_house was 
about the most unfair 
piece of legislation that 
could have been passed 
so far as farmers are 
concerned, and might 
have been passed by 
the senate with very 
few changes if it had 
not been for the fight 
that was put up by co- 
operatives and other 
farm organizations. ... 


passed 











lots. CC. C. Anderson, 
of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Iowa, wrote: ‘‘The 
farm vote should be 
unanimously in favor 
of a veto. If you eateh 
a man swapping $5 











bills for $1 bills, you 
would probably have 
him examined by the 
insanity commissioners, yet that is what we 
will be doing if the proposed tariff bill be- 
comes effective.’’ 

Also from Montgomery county is Charles 
M. Barton, who wrote: ‘‘ When the equaliza- 
tion fee was being discussed in the senate a 
few years ago, a senator read a letter from 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, in which he 
stated that it was unthinkable that a law 
should be enacted which would add one cent 
to the cost of the American housewife’s break- 
fast. He, of course, was referring to the food 
to be cooked. Does the statement not apply 
equally as well to the aluminum utensils i 
which the food is cooked, to the tableware 
with which it is served, and to the many other 
items which enter into the cost of that break- 
fast, such as the shoes and clothes to be worn 
while preparing the meal, as well as all the 
other necessary appliances in the home? 

‘‘As a young man, I believed all the high 
protection bunk the corn belt congressman put 
forth in the argument quoted in your issue of 











he said in his St. Louis speech, there is but one 
thing for him to do, and that is to veto the 
tariff act. I grow flax, and should profit by 
the increase in the rates on flax, but even be- 
fore the 1930 flax crop is all seeded, it is ap- 
parent that the 1930 crop will sell for at least 
$1 a bushel less than the 1929 crop, which 
either means that the linseed crushers can 
buy flax at Rosario for $1 a bushel or else that 
the grain trade, with the aid of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, can throw a 
monkey wrench into the famous law of sup- 
ply and demand, so it won’t function even 
with the help of a 60-cent-a-bushel tariff.’ 
There was a general insistence that the 
Hawley-Smoot bill violated party pledges. 
Most correspondents agreed with W. B. Quar- 
ton, of Kossuth county, Iowa, who said : ‘‘ The 
present bill is not in accord with the platform 
pledge of either party. Neither is it in accord 
with the call made by President Hoover for 
the extra session of congress.’’ Some said i 
more vehemently, as did N. A Paine, Wright 


““As the bill comes 
out of conference, it is 
not the kind that will 
redeem the. platform 
promises of either po- 
litical party, nor is it 
the kind of tariff bill 
that President Hoover 
asked eongress to pass. 
It will not bring parity 
between agriculture 
and industry. There 
are about two hundred 
increases in agricultur- 
al rates that will put considerable money into 
the pockets of some of the farmers, prineipally 
for specialized classes, such as nuts, vegetables, 
fruits, milk and cream produced in the east, 
but the 900 increases in industrial schedules 
will more than offset any value derived from 
increases on agricultural products. Vegetable 
oils will still menace our dairy industry and 
livestock farmers. 

‘*Tropical starches and blackstrap molasses 
and sereenings will continue to flow into our 
markets. Not even a gesture against Philip- 
pine importation can be found in the entire 
bill. Hides were given an increase that will 
amount to less than 50 cents per hide, while 
the increase in leather and shoes will cost the 
farmer and consumer from $1.50 to $2.50 for 
each pair of shoes he buys.’’ 

Later we shall publish the roll call on the 
final vote on the tariff in both houses of con- 
gress. Save the map on this page and note 
how nearly congressmen align themselves with 
farm sentiment. 
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LOWER THE TARIFF 


HE Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, thoroly un- 

popular in most farm cireles, has been 
touted lately as being especially favorable to 
the dairvyman. Some dairy people have been 
impressed by this propaganda. Not so John 
Brandt, president of Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries. In a recent statement, he pointed out 
that the increases on dairy products were un- 
important compared to the omissions on such 
competing products as vegetable oils and 
compar d.to the atreased rates on the goods 
farmers buy. His summary of the farm atti- 
tude toward the new tariff bill follows: 

** As the bill stands, it will add many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars yearly to the ex- 
pense bill of the American people and will 
have given very little assistance to agriculture 
and will only benefit such industrial groups 
who have near monopolistic control on prod- 
uets they are manufacturing. Farmers of the 
United States have demonstrated they can 
produce more per man and more efficiently 
than any farmer in the world. They have 
operated in an unprotected market and have 
bought their supplies in a_ protected one. 
They have made every possible attempt to se- 
cure justice but have been blocked on every 
side and we are beginning to wonder just 
how much longer the farmer will continue to 
support the high protective tariff for the 
other fellow and nothing for himself. We 
wouldn’t be surprised to see a switch in his 
attitude and, without doubt, he would receive 
real support from the consumers if he takes 
a position of demanding lower duties on man- 
ufactured products so that he will have the 
advantage of buying on the world’s competi- 
tive basis the same as he must sell. The farmer 
is not asking for an advantage in protection 
over anyone else. He is only asking for equal- 
ity and if this can not be secured thru in- 
creased and effective duties on farm products, 
it will have to come thru a lowering of indus- 
trial rates. Inasmuch as the bill does not 
equalize the situation and fulfill promises 
made to agriculture, a veto of the bill by the 
president. would likely meet with general ap- 
proval of the farmers.”’ 

Mr. Brandt reflects the growing farm dis- 
illusionment with attempts to better farm con- 
ditions by raising tariff rates. As this paper 
pointed out months ago, when the Hawley- 
Smoot bill was first being discussed, the gen- 
eral rule in tariff revision is that the farmer 
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gets a nickel’s worth of increase, while other 
interests use that raise as an excuse to increase 
their own rates a dollar’s worth. That’s the 
way it has always worked before; that’s the 
way it worked this time. Wouldn’t it pay 
farm groups to follow Mr. Brandt’s advice 
and work for lower rates all the way around? 





WHERE IOWA LEADS 


‘THIS editorial isn’t about hogs and corn; 

it’s about music. John D. Willard, in a 
report on rural adult education, says of edu- 
cation in music: 

‘Mr. Walter J. Damrosch is reported to 
have received more letters concerning his edu- 
cational broadcasts from Iowa than from any 
other state. An Iowa radio program director 
asked his farm audience to write their prefer- 
ence for programs. Nine hundred and sixty- 
three of the first thousand letters requested 
classical, rather than so-called ‘popular’ mu- 
sic. lowa’s love of good musie¢ is not acci- 
dental. It has been developed by a variety of 
forces, including native German and Scandi- 
navian responsiveness, high school orchestra 
contests culminating in a music festival at 
Iowa City, music memory contests for farm 
boys and girls, farm boys’ and girls’ musie 
week at the state college, music memory pro- 
jects for home economics groups, a farm or- 
chestra contest with finals at the annual farm- 
ers’ week, and the regular broadcasting of 
good music from several stations.’’ 

lowa, we hasten to add, shouldn't be puffed 
up by this praise. The state has still plenty 
of room for progress. Corn belt farmers don’t 
yet get the fun out of music that they should. 
Community singing is still too half-hearted ; 
the selection of songs could be improved; 
more community orchestras are needed; too 
many of us haven't learned how to get the 
maximum enjoyment out of the music that 
comes to us direct or via the phonograph or 
the radio. 

Yet, after all, we’re gaining ground. Mr. 
Willard’s pat on the back may lead us to go 
hunting for more ways by which music may 
add to our enjoyment of life. 





LIVESTOCK ADVERTISING 


HE marketing of livestock at satisfactory 

prices is one of the greatest problems the 
purebred breeder has to solve. For more than 
thirty-five years Wallaces’ Farmer and The 
Iowa Homestead maintained representatives 
in the field, who have not only been helpful to 
the breeders whose advertising was carried, 
but likewise to our readers who wished to buy 
a herd sire or females of the various breeds. 
During the past ten years a good many old- 
time breeders have dispersed their herds and 
those remaining have not been able to adver- 
tise as liberally as they would have liked. We 
have maintained a force of fieldmen, fre- 
quently at a loss, for the reason that we 
wished to render a constructive service to the 
livestock industry and to our subseribers, who 
are fully appreciative of the worth of pure- 
bred stock. 

The consolidation of The Homestead with 
Wallaces’ Farmer added materially to our eir- 
culation, but we have still continued to serve 
the purebred industry with very little in- 
crease in advertising rates. On the basis 
of our paid circulation of over 250,000, which 
gives. breeders the greatest advertising me- 
dium it is possible to have, the rates logically 
would have been considerably higher than 
they are. No publication of any kind offers 
the purebred breeder the value in advertising 
that Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
now offers. This is true, not only on account 
of the larger circulation. which we have and 
the many thousands of subscribers in each 
county, but also on account of the quality of 
the field representatives who travel for us 
over the state. We feel that the interest in 
purebred stock must be maintained and we 
are giving purebred breeders every encour- 


—— 


agement and every service it is possible for ys 
to offer. 

After June 1, Matt White, who for more 
than thirty years has served the livestock ip. 
dustry most efficiently, will have charge of 
our livestock advertising in the western half 
of Iowa, with Kossuth and Humboldt counties 
and west of Primary Road 60 to Des Moines 
the dividing line. Southern Minnesota and 
Missouri on the same north and south line and 
Nebraska will also be in Mr. White’s territory, 
Jack Halsey, who has likewise been identified 
with the business for many years, will haye 
charge of the livestock advertising in the east 
half of Iowa and in Illinois. We invite not 
only breeders, but likewise our readers, to 
utilize the services of these two men. It will 
help them materially if you will keep us post. 
ed on what you have to sell and what yor 
wish to buy. 

When any of our readers are in the market 
for purebred stock of any kind, we invite them 
to write to us, addressing their correspond- 
ence to the Livestock Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, telling us what 
they want, and our field representatives will 
help them find it. You can rely on their in- 
tegrity and their judgment. There is no fee 
for their service, as we feel that helping the 
reader find what he wants in the way of pure- 
bred stock is likewise helpful to the breeder 
and to us. This section is the leading live- 
stock center. That is one of the reasons why 
we have the richest farm land. In serving the 
livestock industry, therefore, we are serving 
the great business of agriculture, which we 
are happy to do. We need the purebred 
breeder and the continued improvement of 
our livestock, which his industry means. 





VOTE ON ACREAGE 


HE poll on the tariff, conducted by the 

Standard Farm Papers and the Capper 
Press, proved such a valuable sidelight on 
farm opinion that these papers are taking 
another poll on another issue of vital interest 
to farmers. What is happening to the Farm 
Board’s program for acreage reduction? Do 
farmers think it sound in principle? Are they 
following it to any extent in practice? 

Turn to the ballot on page 26. If you don’t 
want to cut the page, send in a posteard with 
your vote. In each case, add your name and 
address, not for publicity, but so we can be 
sure there is no duplication of ballots. 





PATENTING PLANTS 


ATE in May the president signed a bill 
making it possible for a man who discov- 
ers a new variety of apple or strawberry or 
gladiolus to take out a patent. The man who 
discovers a new variety of corn or oats can 
not take out a patent. The idea is that the 
plant must be propagated by grafts or bulbs 
and not by seed. In order for a new apple or 
strawberry to be patented it must not only 
be something distinctly different but it must 
also give promise of being better in some pat- 
ticular. To determine this matter the patent 
office will doubtless rely on the technical peo- 
ple in the Department of Agriculture. Most 
corn belt farmers will not be interested in this 
bill but there are a few of them who have 
discovered varieties of fruit which are worthy 
of a patent. 





MAY WEATHER 
N AY was exceedingly dry in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, but very wet in most of 
Nebraska and Kansas. Iowa and Missourl 
were about average. Temperatures were five 
degrees above normal in the eastern corn belt, 
but just about average in the west. 

This means that for the corn belt as a whole 
the new corn crop never looked better early 
in June. In certain sections the eool weather 
in late May caused the corn to look backward. 
Drouth during June and July could do se 
rious damage in the eastern corn belt. 
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GHOST TOWNS 


GHOST towns are plentiful in the corn belt. 
They are likely to be more plentiful in 
the future. 

Driving up the road along the Des Moines 
river, north of Iowa’s capital, you will find 
a bridge that old-timers refer to as the Cory- 
don bridge. Not many nowadays know why. 
Yet if you go back to old maps, you will find 
the town of Corydon marked on them. It lay 
on the east bank of the river. Fifteen years 
ago, the road divided there to go around a 
square of blue grass where the old buildings 
had onee stood. Now even that reminder is 
gone. The new road goes straight thru. 

Iowa, like every other state, is dotted with 
ghost towns. Go into any county and the old- 
timers will tell you of some town, started 
hopefully by early settlers, that died because 
the railroad missed it, or because there were 
better roads to a neighboring place, or be- 
cause it got a bad name in early days, or be- 
eause of one of a thousand other reasons. 

This is history. Today we are making more 
history of the same sort. Of the little towns 
now existing in the corn belt, how many will 
be mere spots on the map in twenty years? 
How many business sections will be pasture 
when the census of 1950 is taken? 

The new census is driving these questions 
home. Of-towns in Towa under 1,000 in pop- 
ulation, 60 per cent decreased in size in the 
last ten years. Towns a little larger held 
their own. Still larger towns and cities 
gained. : ; 

What has been happening? Good roads, 
for one thing ; the automobile, for another. It 
used to kill a day to drive a team seven miles 
to the nearest country town. Now an auto- 
mobile can make the trip to the county seat 
and back in two hours or less. If the larger 
town offers more to the farmer, he is going 
to the larger town. The smaller town has 
lost one of its biggest advantages. 

More efficient distribution has been a fac- 
tor too. In the old days, many small towns 
were over manned with distributing agen- 
cies. The town, in many eases, is simply a 
distributing agency, a service agency, for the 
country about it. If its overhead was unnec- 
essarily high, if there were too many stores 
and too much loose management, the farmers 
paid the bills. They don’t now. They drive 
somewhere else where costs are lower. The 
small town, in competition of this sort, has 
trimmed down its overhead, has lost popula- 
tion, but has gained in efficiency as a distrib- 
uting center. A population loss of this sort 
may be a good thing for both town and 
country. 

Yet tho the present tendency has its good 
side, as a whole it must be disquieting to those 
who fear over centralization of power in the 
cities. In the first place, concentration of 
population in cities may be an economic loss 
to the nation. Transportation charges are in- 
creased ; goods are hauled from the country to 
the city and hauled back again; overhead 
charges of distribution pile up. In the cities, 
an enormous amount of energy is spent sim- 
ply to keep people out of each other’s way. 
Electric urban traction eats up 13 per cent 
of all eleetrie power generated in the nation. 
Almost 30 per cent of all the electric current 
fed to Chieago, for instance, is spent in get- 
ting folks to work and back home again. 

Politically, there is danger in over concen- 
tration of population. For some reason, peo- 
ple in the country and the small towns take 
their polities more seriously, are a little more 
cautious, and are a little more inclined to 
think before they vote. From the point of 
view of agriculture, a big city population 
means national policies aimed to benefit city 
consumers regardless of the welfare of agri- 
culture or of the nation. 

Finally, over centralization makes a na- 
tion more vulnerable to any disaster. A bank 
failure in one town will hurt that town and 
the surrounding country; but a financial 


crash in Wall Street shakes the nation. A nat- 
ural disaster, such as an earthquake or a ey- 
elone, may destroy a large center simply 
because of the general dependence of the pop- 
ulation on a highly organized and very deli- 
eate system of supplying food, water and 
transportation. An earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco was a major disaster ; the earthquake in 
Santa Barbara was an inconvenience. In case 
of war, a successful bombing raid could de- 
stroy major cities; small towns would suffer 
only minor losses. The more we centralize, 
the more we expose ourselves to major disas- 
ters in ease anything goes wrong with the 
complicated machinery of industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

Can anything stop the trend toward cen- 
tralization? There are hopeful signs. As 
high tension lines go out in the country, as 
more power projects are developed, the oppor- 
tunity is opened for the establishment of more 
manufacturing plants in small towns, even 
for the creation of small home plants for 
making some of the things needed on the farm 
and in the home. Given a right use of the 
opportunities opened by increased use of elec- 
trie power, we may see a swing back to the 
smaller centers. 

The high lines may pump new blood into 
our ghost towns. If they do, agriculture 
will benefit in a dozen ways. If they don’t, 
agriculture will lose. The farmer has a stake 
in the future of the small town and in the 
future of electric power. 


DON’T BE SCARED BY EXPERTS 


XPERT opinion on any subject is like a 
stick of dynamite. It’s good stuff if you 
know what to do with it. As something to be 
fried for breakfast, dynamite doesn’t rate so 
high; as a device for getting stumps out of 
the ground, its utility is obvious. So with 
expert opinion. 

What can you do with it? The first rule 
is: Don’t be contemptuous of it. The sec- 
ond rule is: Don’t be too impressed. In a 
complex world, where new things are turning 
up over night and knowledge that was up to 
date last week is obsolete tomorrow, none of 
us can manage to know all that we need to 
know to run our own business and to share 
intelligently in the management of community 
and national affairs. We have to take some 
advice from experts. But how much, and 
how to select it? 

Most of us go thru three stages in regard to 
expert opinion. In the first stage, we give it 
the horse laugh. ‘‘No book farming for me,”’ 
is the response of some farmers to the results 
of experiment station work. The second stage 
is one of unreasoning acceptance. The once 
skeptical farmer, having found that experi- 
ment station results mean something, comes 
to swallow everything that comes to him with 
the stamp of authority. He takes pride in the 
fact that he is ‘‘open minded,’’ ‘‘ progres- 
sive,’’ ‘‘responsive to new ideas.’’ 

The third stage is that reached when the 
farmer finds that experts are, after all, only 
human and that their advice sometimes dif- 
fers. He asks more questions about the ex- 
pert opinion he gets. ‘‘How many years has 
this plan been tried out? In what soil types? 
By how many stations?’’ He remembers, 
when he reads the opinions of a national 
writer on polities, that the writer is a per- 
sonal friend of one group, and makes allow- 
ances accordingly. When he sees figures on 
one side of a case, he remembers the bias of 
the expert in question and tries to find out 
what the expert on the other side thinks. He 
is skeptical of unproved assertions. He is 
willing to use expert opinion, but he is not 
willing to be led by the nose. 

One of the big practical jobs of the present 
day is how to use experts. Most of us are Still 
either ignorant scoffers or uncritical swallow- 
ers of expert opinion. Which class are you 
in? Whichever it is, get out, and move over 
into the class that is made up neither of 





chronic kickers nor ‘‘yes men,’’ but of folks 
who can view expert opinion with a critical 
but not unfriendly eye. 


Odds and: Ends | 








OO many folks believe that the cities are 

in for a long-drawn-out period of hard 
times, such as the farmers have experienced 
during the past ten years. I, for one, do not 
believe it. On the contrary, I am expecting 
another period of wild enthusiasm to begin 
within a year or two. Whenever you talk to 
people who are at all on the inside, you hear 
stories of new inventions, of well-laid plans 
for new business, of large dividends which 
are just around the corner. Of course, this 
extraordinary optimism chiefly applies to cer- 
tain businesses which are rather new. Most 
of the old-timers are not making so very much 
money, and their outlook is not especially 
happy unless they ean make a merger which 
will improve their competitive situation. 

What most of us fail to realize is the vast 
volume of new inventions and new methods, 
which are being poured out in the cities every 
year. As long as these things are coming on, 
the bulk of the city people are bound to be 
prosperous, even tho unemployment may be 
increased in certain lines of industry. But 
with prosperity of this sort, we must expect 
“‘growing pains’’ occasionally, like we had 
last winter. Marvelous things are happening 
in our cities, and it is a mistake to be pessi- 
mistic about their money-making possibilities. 
When the cities get over their present scare, 
there should be a better demand for farm 
products. 

We, as farm folks, may disapprove of the 
cities in many ways, but we should wish them 
luck if we want a good price for our farm 
products. 


NE of the most fruitful friendships I have 
ever enjoyed has been with Prof. John 
M. Evvard, who for twenty years has been 
with the college at Ames. No man of my ac- 
quaintance has done more good work in spite 
of downright physical pain than Evvard. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, he has undergone 
more than 100 operations, and this past year 
alone his hospital bills amounted to more 
than $4,000. 

I was delighted to see him when he stopped 
in Des Moines late in May, on his way to 
Arizona, to see what the climate down there 
would do for him. It is a matter of healing 
up some infected sinuses which for years have 
produced poison that has finally settled in the 
vertebrae of the neck, to cause severe shooting 
pains. , 

The interesting thing about John Evvard’s 
troubles is that he always learns something 
from them. Being a scientist himself, he 
talks with the high-priced specialists who eut 
him up, and thus learns many things which 
may be of use to him in his experiments with 
animals. 

When I saw John off to Arizona, his neck 
was obviously stiff and painful, he was slight- 
ly lame in one leg, and yet his mind was as 
bright and inquisitive as ever. He had three 
or four books which he was going to study on 
his way to the southwest, and his whole atti- 
tude was one of cheerful resolution. I have 
learned many things of scientific value from 
John during the past twenty years, but there 
is nothing which I regard more highly than 
the memory of his resolute cheerfulness under 
the most trying conditions. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The supreme lesson for us all is the measure of 
greatness that Jesus laid down: The greatest man 
in God's sight is the one who does the greatest 
service to humanity, according to his opportunity; 
for Divine judgment always takes into account 
talents and opportunities. This is the only mea- 


sure of greatness which Christ recognizes.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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Selling Hogs “B’Guess and B’Gosh” 


Hog Producers Need New Yardstick tc Sell By 


hogs? We wonder and so will you 

after you glance at the prices on the ac- 
companying map. On Wednesday, May 21 
hog buyers from forty-seven lowa counties 
were asked the following questions: What 
will you pay for select 225-pound hogs? How 
much for good 350-pound packing sows? In 
order that the prices produced might be com- 
parable, they were all taken the same hour. 

Glancing over the map, the reader will im- 
mediately be impressed by the wide range in 
prices. Ordinarily variations are accounted 
for by difference in freight, tuberculosis in- 
fection and distance to a packing plant where 
hogs could be sold direct. Only in a few iso- 
lated cases can any of these reasons be used. 
Aside frovi a few localities that are severely 
penalized because of tubercular infection 
there is apparently no reason for the wide 
variation. Several counties of western Iowa, 
regardless of added freight 
charge for several hundred 
miles, are selling their hogs 
for 20 to 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight more than some 
of the eastern counties. 

The wide variation in 
prices is probably due to 
lack of standardized grades, 
lack of information in re- 
gard to values and poor 
marketing facilities. Any 
one of these reasons could 
account for the spread of 90 
cents per hundredweight for 
select 225-pound hogs and 
$1.55 for the good 350- 
pound sows. 

The corn belt needs sev- 
eral radical changes to cor- 
rect this price differential. 
With the present confusion 


A you getting all you should for your 
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Those purchasing hogs can not be blamed for 
buying their hogs as cheap as possible. So 
long as the confusion on grades exists the pro- 
ducer must suffer the loss if his hogs are sold 
loeally. 


Need of Standardization Is Apparent 


The most striking example of the need of 
standardized grades is the variation in the 
price paid for good packing sows. The varia- 
tion shown is over $1.50 per hundredweight. 
Such a variation is probably due to the fact 
that these buyers are shipping to different 
markets and the term ‘‘good’’ is used for dif- 
ferent grades on the various markets. If the 
sows had been priced on the same grade basis 
the difference would probably be narrowed 
down to considerably less than that shown on 
the map. 

The variation in the price of select hogs, 
aside from local competitive conditions, is 
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Ti grades producers would 
not be able to value their 
hogs if they received market 
reports every few hours. 


Local prices paid for hogs on May 21, 


1930. 
225-pound choice hogs; lower figures, on good 350-pound packing sows. 
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Top figures in each county indicate bids on 


probably due to indifference. The corn belt 
produces and sells thousands of select hogs, 
Most buyers know that a premium should be 
paid for these hogs, yet it is doubtful if many 
take the trouble to procure quotations at 
points where they could be sent to best 
advantage. 

With authorized grades established, corp 
belt producers could soon learn to estimate 
from the government reports what their hogs 
would bring on the terminal markets. Then 
in order to give producers an idea of what 
their stuff should bring from interior pack. 
ers, order buyers and concentration yards, 
government price reports should also cover 
quotations from markets which are located in 
the interior. 

With standardized grades and market re. 
ports extended to interior points, the producer 
should be in a position to procure what his 
hogs are worth. At least such variation as 
exists between Woodbury 
and Clayton could be elim. 
inated. Woodbury county, 
according to the survey, was 
receiving 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight more for select 
hogs than Clayton county, 
regardless of the fact that 
producers of Woodbury 
county hogs must pay an 
added freight charge for sev- 
eral hundred miles in order 
to reach eastern markets. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead would like 
to publish prices paid for 
hogs in every county in lowa 
at intervals of several weeks, 
Whether or not we can do 
this depends upon our read- 
ers who must supply the 
prices. If you are one who 
is willing to cooperate with 
us in procuring these prices, 
kindly send your name and 
address. 








New Livestock Federation Formed 


Farmers Union and Farm Club Firms Split With Farm Board 


of farmers’ livestock cooperatives be- 

eame a chasm at Des Moines last week 
when Farmers’ Union firms and their allies 
formed a new federation to rival the national 
association recently set up thru the Farm 
Board. At Chicago, nine cooperatives walked 
out of the meeting because their amendments 
to the Farm Board plan were voted down. 
Their leaders called them to meet at Des 
Moines to organize along lines they approved. 

Would the nine stick? This was the ques- 
tion as the hour for the meeting approached. 
Two factors might weaken the new federation. 
First were the feuds between members. The 
Farmers’ Union of St. Paul and the Central 
Cooperative Commission Company of the same 
place had been at swords points for years. A 
dispute between the Sioux City firm of the 
Farmers’ Union and other groups was still 
hanging fire. C. E. Huff, president of the 
national Farmers’ Union, was also president 
of the Farm Board’s national grain organ- 
ization. The northwest group of the Farm- 
ers’ Union had used this Farm Board con- 
nection in grain to great effect in member- 
ship work. Would they want to work with 
the board on grain and at the same time split 
with it on livestock ? 

‘“‘There’s Talbott.’” The burly figure of 
the leader of the northwest Farmers’ Union 
came into the hotel lobby. That settled one 
point for the spectators. 

‘‘There’s Crandall, but where’s 


Tit split at Chicago between two groups 


Joe Mont- 


The president of the Central of 
St. Paul, long time enemy of the northwest 
Farmers’ Union, came in. Montgomery, the 
Central’s manager, did not appear 

‘*Nobody can say the Farm Board isn’t get- 
ting the farmers together when Crandall and 
Talbott can work in the same committee,’’ 
commented an ironical observer. Common op- 
position to Farm Board plans had apparently 
overcome a local feud. 


gomery ?”’ 


Organizations Represented at Meeting 

Other representatives came in. Finally rep- 
resented were the Farmers’ Union commission 
companies of Chieago, St. Paul, Sioux City, 
Wichita, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, the 
St. Louis house of the Missouri Farmers’ As- 
sociation, and the Central Cooperative Com- 
mission Company of St. Paul. 

‘* Will there be any more in the new federa- 
tion ?*’ was asked Milo Reno, president of the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union. 

‘‘Denver isn’t represented here, 
‘*but they ll come in too.’”’ 

What was the cause of the split? Why 
were the nine representing around half the 
livestock business handled by cooperative 
firms, determined to row their own boat and 
stay out of the national organization formed 
at Chicago? 

‘It’s unsound. It’s not cooperative.’’ So 
Bill Hirth, veteran of a hundred battles in 
the cooperative field, and head of the Farm 
Clubs of Missouri, denounced the Farm 


*’ he said, 


Board’s livestock plan, in which the National 
Producers and their allies are joining. At 
Chicago he had led the nine dissenters out of 
the meeting. At Des Moines he was helping 
to keep them together as a working unit. 

As outlined by Mr. Hirth, these firms ob- 
ject to the Farm Board’s ‘plan on several 
grounds, They point out that the report of 
the Committee of Nine, named by livestock 
groups themselves, was turned down and that 
the plan adopted at Chicago was a Farm 
Board plan, which, according to Chairman 
Stone, could not be armended except by unani- 
mous vote. The plan itself, the dissenters 
claim, did not provide adequately for repre 
sentation by volume, gave too little power te 
farm direetors, put member firms at the me!- 
ey of the dominant group, and failed to tie 
up direct marketing projects with the national 
program. 

The new federation, it was pointed out, 
feels that it has as good a claim on Farm 
Board support as the one organized at Chi- 
eago. It ranks up in volume of business with 
the other group, and complies with the outline 
of policy in the act establishing the Farm 
Board. It intends to insist on sharing any 
privileges granted the rival group. 

This program was aided by the plan of or- 
ganization drawn up by a committee of which 
C. E. Huff, president of the Farm Board’s 
grain cooperative, was chairman. Assisted by 
Crandall, of St. Paul; H. G. Keeney, of the 
Nebraska Farmers’ (Concluded on page 33) 
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The Widow That Wasn't 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Author of ‘‘Cape Cod Stories,”’ ‘‘Rugged Waters,”’ ‘‘Galusha, the Magnificent,”’ Etc. 


Regular minister in the Cape Cod town of 
Trumet, will have to watch out what he’s 
doing. His amiable housekeeper, Mrs. Keziah 
(Coffin, poured his ears full of advice last 
week about how he should put plenty of 
“salt’’ in his sermons so as to please his sea- 
going congregation. 
“Trumet ain’t a course you can navigate 
with your eyes shut,’’ she said. ‘‘We divide 
ourselves into about four sets—aristocrats, 
poor relations, town folks and seum.’’ Most 
of all, the Regular friends urged him to de- 
spise the Come-Outers, another newer and 
rather fanatical religious group. Maybe it 
was on account of Grace Van Horne, adopted 
daughter of the Come-Outer leader, Cap’n 
Eben Hammond, and maybe it wasn’t, but 
Mr. Ellery, as you remember, went investi- 
gating one Thursday night and casually 
walked into the Come-Outer prayer-meeting. 


l' BEGINS to look as if Mr. Ellery, new 





HE second verse of the hymn was just be- 

ginning as Ellery came in. Most of the 
forty or more grown people in the chapel 
were too busy wrestling with the tune to turn 
and look at him. A child here and there in 
the back row twisted a curious neck, but twist- 
ed back again as parental fingers tugged at 
its ear. The minister tip-toed to a dark cor- 
ner and took his stand in front of a vacant 
settee. 

The man whom Ellery had decided must be 
Captain Eben Hammond was standing on the 
low platform beside the table. A quaint fig- 
ure, patriarchal with its flowing white hair 
and beard, puritanical with its set, smooth- 
shaven lips and tufted ‘brows. Captain Eben 
held an open hymn book back in one hand 
and beat time with the other. He wore brass- 
bowed spectacles well down toward the tip of 
his nose. Swinging a heavy, stubby finger 
and singing in a high, quavering voice. of no 
particular register, he led off the third verse: 


“Oh, who shall weep when the roll is called 
And who shall shout for joy ?’’ 


A melodeon and the hymn book were in 
accord as to the tune, but Captain Eben and 
the various members of the congregation ap- 


They 


peared to have a desire to improvise. 
sang with spirit, however, and 
the rhythmie pat of feet grew 
louder and louder. Here and 
there men and women were 
swaying and rocking their 
bodies in time to the music. 
The chorus for each verse was 
louder than the one which pre- 
ceded -it. 

Standing directly in front 
of the minister was a six-foot, 
raw-boned individual whose 
clothes smelled strongly of 
fish, and whose hands, each 
swung at the end of an ex- 
posed five inches of hairy red 
Wrist, looked like flippers. At 
the end of the third hymn, 
this personage sprang straight 
up into the air, cracked the 
heels of a pair of red cowhide 
boots together, and whooped : 
“Glory be! Send the paower!’’ in a voice 
like the sereech of a northeast gale. Mr. El- 
lery, whom this gymnastic feat had taken by 
let jumped in sympathy, altho not as 
igh. 

The singing over, the worshipers sat down. 
Captain Eben took a figured handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped his forehead. The 
thin, near-sighted young woman who had been 
umped over the keyboard of the melodeon, 
‘traightened up. The worshipers relaxed a 
ttle and began to look about. 

Then the eaptain adjusted his spectacles 
and opened a Bible, which he took from the 
table beside him. He read in a measured sing- 


Song, stopping occasionally to hold the book 








Cap'n Nat—bdig, broad-shouldered 
and bearded. 


in a better light, and 
peering at the fine 
print thru his specta- 
cles. And as he read, 
there was a sudden 
rustle on one of the 
back benches. A child 
had turned, stared and 
pulled at its mother’s 
sleeve. The rustle grew 
and spread. Nearly ev- 
ery head was turned 
toward that corner of 
the room, there was a 
buzz of whispering, 
and, in front, many 
men and women were 
standing up to look. 

Captain Eben was 
seandalized. ‘‘Well!’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Is this 
a prayer-meetin’ or— 
or—what?’’ 

Ezekiel Basset came 
forward and whispered 
in his ear. The ecap- 
tain’s expression of 
righteous indignation changed to one of blank 
astonishment. He, too, gazed at the dark cor- 
ner. Then his lips tightened and he rapped 
smartly on the table. 

‘‘Brethren and sisters,’’ he thundered, in 
the voice which, of old, had, enforced obedi- 
ence aboard his coasting schooner, ‘‘ remember 
this is the house of the Lord. Be reverent!’’ 

He waited until every eye had swung about 
to meet his. ‘‘My friends,’’ he said, ‘‘let us 
bow in prayer.’”’ 


7 LLERY could have repeated that prayer, 

~ almost word for word, years after that 
nighte-"The captain prayed for the few here 
gathered together: Let them be steadfast. 
Let them be constant in the way. The path 
they were treading might be narrow and beset 
with thorns, but it was the path leading to 
glory. 

‘‘Seoffers may sneer,’’ he declared, his 
voice rising; ‘‘they may make a mock of us, 
they may even come into Thy presence to 
laugh at us, but theirs is the laugh that turns 
to groanin’.’’ And so on, his 
remarks becoming more per- 
sonal and ever pointing like a 
compass needle to the oceu- 
pant of the seat in the corner. 

Then, from the settee in 
front of Ellery rose the 
lengthy and fishy person with 
the cowhide boots and enor- 
mous hands. His name was 
Josiah Badger, and he was, 
according to Trumet’s esti- 
mate, ‘‘a little mite lackin’ in 
his top riggin’.’’ He stut- 
tered, and this infirmity be- 
came more and more apparent 
as he became eloquent. 

‘*I—I ain’t afraid,’’ he pro- 
elaimed. ‘‘They can call me 
a C-C-Come-Outer all they 
want to. I—I don’t care if 
they do. Let ’em, I say; 1-let 
‘em! They can p-p-poke their fun and p-p-p- 
pup-pup-poke it, but I tell ’em to h-heave 
ahead and p-pup-pup-poke. When I used to 
g-go to their old Reg’lar meetin’-house, all I 
done was to go to sleep. But I don’t go to 
sleep here, glory hallelujah! No, sir! There’s 
too much b-b-blessed noise and we have too 
g-good times to g-go to sleep here. That old 
K-Kyan Pepper called me t-town f-fool t’other 
day. T-tut-town fool’s what he called me, 
Says I to him, says I: ‘You-you-y-you ain’t 
got spunk enough to be a fool,’ I says, ‘unless 
Laviny says you e-can be. You old Reg’lar 
p-p-pepper shaker, you!’’ 

By this time, tee-hees from the children and 
chuckles from some of the older members in- 


> 


Mr, Ellery was thoughtful as 
Keziah said, “At thts moment 
one-half of Trumet is talkin’ 
about it and runnin’ out to 
tell the other half.” 


terfered with Mr. Badger’s fervent but jerky 
discourse. Captain Eben struck the table 
smartly. 

“*Silence !’’ he thundered. ‘‘Silence! Broth- 
er Badger, I beg your pardon for all of ’em. 
Go on!’’ 

But Josiah’s train of thought had evidently 
been derailed by the interruption. 

‘“‘T—I—I eal’late that’s about all,” he 
stammered, and sat down. 

The captain looked over the meeting 

‘‘T’m ashamed,’’ ke said, ‘‘ashamed of the 


behavior of some of us im the Lord’s houses, # 
7 This has begn & failure, this Ke rviee of ours, 


We have kept still Whén we should have jus- 
tified our faith, and allowed the presence of a 
stranger to interfere with our duty to the 
Almighty. And I will say,’’ he added, his 
voice rising and trembling with indignation, 
‘*to him who came here uninvited and broke 
up this meetin’, that it would be well for him 
to remember the words of Seriptur’, ‘Woe un- 
to ye, false prophets and workers of ini- 
quity.’ ”’ 

‘“*Amen!’’ ‘‘Amen!’’ ‘‘Amen!’” ‘‘So be 
it!’’ The cries came from all parts of the lit- 
tle room. They ceased abruptly, for John 
Ellery was on his feet. 


“CAPTAIN HAMMOND,’’ he said, ‘‘I real- 

ize that I have no right to speak in this 
building, but 1 must say one word. My com- 
ing here tonight may have been a mistake; 
I’m inelined to think it was. I came because 
I had heard repeatedly, since my arrival in 
this town, of this society and its meetings. I 
had heard, too, that there seemed to be a feel- 
ing of antagonism, almost hatred, against me 
among you here. I wished to find out for my- 
self how much of truth there was in the sto- 
ries I had heard, and to see if a better feeling 
between the two societies might not be brought 
about. ‘Those were my reasons for coming 
here tonight. As for my being a false prophet 
and a worker of iniquity’’—he smiled—‘‘ well, 
there is another verse of Scripture I would 
call to your attention: ‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged’.”’ 

He sat down. There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then a buzz of whispering. Captain 
Eben, who had heard him with a face of iron 
hardness, rapped the table. 

‘‘We will sing in closin’,’”’ he said, ‘‘the 
forty-second hymn; after which the benedic- 
tion will be pronounced.’’ 

The Regular minister left the Come-Outers’ 
meeting with the unpleasant conviction that 
he had blundered badly. He realized that the 
evening’s performance would cause a sensa- 
tion and be talked about all over town. Alto- 
gether, it was a rather humiliating business. 

He stepped off the platform, across the 
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CITIES SERVICE 
OILS and 


GASOLENE 








Profit 
Protectors! 


It’s unpleasant to pay out the bulk of profits from your 
crop to put your farm equipment back in shape after 





a season of heavy duty—and it isn’t necessary. 


You can be spared this expense—you can have your 


ear, truck, tractor, and other machinery still on the job 
and free from repair after a long stretch of service—if 
you use Cities Service Oils and Gasolene exclusively. 


Cities Service Oil is refined to meet exactly the gruel- 

ling service to which you will put it. It is sturdy, rich, 
Cities Service full-bodied—able to stand all sorts of punishment. 
Radio Concerts, 
Fridays 8 P. M. 
Eastern Daylight 
Time—N. B. C. 
network, 33 sta- 
tions, 


Cities Service Gasolene gives you full power every 
minute it’s in service. 

Protect your profits—avoid excessive repairs—use 
Cities Service Oils and Gasolene. They’re a profit- 
protecting combination! 





L] Gities Service Oils © Gasolene 
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_ATHRESHERS 


users—in ev . 
grain growing stata 
nation, 


Thresh Any Kind of 
GRAIN or SEEDS 


All-season use due to clean threshing of grain— 
oats, wheat, rice, barley, etc.—as well as seeds— 
clover, alfalfa, rass, peas, beans, etc.—brings 
larger profits to Wood Bros. owners. Everywhere 
this great thresher leads for light running, clean 
threshing, low cost operation and capacity. 


FOUR POPULAR SIZES 


21x36 for Individual use,—26x46 for 





**More Profits 


Per Acre’’ 


Send the coupon for 
this helpful book on mode 
ern harvesting methods. 
It points out how to get 
“More Profits Per Acre.” 
Tells how others have 
stopped leaks and brought 
in extra money through 
making use of their own 
farm tractor power, 

This new Wood Bros, 
i harvesting book 
should be read by every 
farmer. your dealer 
or send the coupon today. 


ee 
-_ co. 
8S oh ott \ 






neighborhood threshing club use,—28x46 

to give maximum capacity on new Ford- D BROS, pone yore 

son and similar size tractor power,—30x50 woo 110 * coor BO 

for custom threshing work. A size for pert 4 me vo weer? 
Sen ” ee? 


every threshing need. See ore 
per awe® 


WOOD BROS. THRESHER CO. \ e100” 


Dept. 110 
Branches—Minneapolis, Fargo, Lincoln, Wichita, 
Peoria, Indianapolis, Madison, Wis., Portland, Ore., 
and Des Moines 
(at factory). 








road, out of the way of homeward- 
bound Come-Outers, and stood there 
thinking. The congregation dispersed 
in chattering groups, their lanterns 
dipping and swinging like fireflies. 
The chatter dealt entirely with one 
subject—himself. He heard his name 
mentioned at least twenty times. 

He had taken but a few steps when 
there was a rustle in the wet grass be- 
hind him. 

“Mr. Ellery,” whispered a_ voice, 
“Mr. Ellery, may I speak to you just a 
moment?” 

He wheeled in surprise. 


“Why! Why! Miss Van Horne!” he 
exclaimed. “Is it you?” 
“Mr. Ellery,” she began, speaking 


hurriedly and in a low voice, “I—I felt 
thut I must say a word to you be- 
fore I felt,” she said, “that I must 
see you and—explain. I am so sorry 
you came here tonight. Oh, I wish you 
hadn’t. What made you do it?” 

“IT came,” began Ellery, somewhat 
stiffly, “because I—well, because I 
thought it might be a good thing 
to do.” 

There was a bitterness in his tone, 
unmistakably. And a little laugh from 
his companion did not tend to soothe 
his feelings. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
is funny. I did not find it so. 
evening.” 





“Perhaps it 
Good 


"THE girl detained him as he was 
turning away. 

“T wasn’t laughing at that,” she said. 
“T came after you,” went on Grace 
rapidly, and with nervous haste, “be- 
cause I felt that 
you ought not to 
misjudge my uncle 
for what he said to- 
night. He wouldn’t 
have hurt your feel- 
ings for the world. 
He is a good man, 
and does good to 
everybody. If you 
only knew the good 
he does do, you 
wouldn't — you 
wouldn’t dare think 
hardly of him.” 


“I'm not judging 
vour uncle,” he de- 
elared. “It secre 


to me that the boot 






Come-Outers’ meeting and then insig, 
ed on seeing a Come-Outer girl home» 

John Ellery swallowed hard. jf, 
hadn’t thought of his congregation in 
connection with this impromptu Tes. 
cue of a damsel in distress. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed mournfylly 
“I guess it is rather funny, after al.” 

Fifty yards away, the lighted win. 
dows of the Hammond tavern gleameg 
yellow. Farther on, over a ragged 
moving fringe of grass and weeds, wag 
a black, flat expanse—the bay. And, 
little way out upon that expanse twip. 
kled the lights of a vessel. A chaip 
rattled. Voices shouting exultingly 
came to their ears. 

“Why!” exclaimed Grace, in exciteg 
wonder, “it’s the packet! She was due 
this morning, but we didn’t expect her 
in till tomorrow. How did she find her 
way in the fog? I must tell uncle.” 

She started toward the house. The 
minister would have followed with the 
umbrella, but she stopped him. 

“No, Mr. Ellery,” she urged earnest. 
ly. “No, please don’t. I’m all right 
now. Thank you. Good-night!” 


LLERY stood still in the rain and 

watched her. He saw her pass the 
lighted. windows and open a door. Into 
the yellow radiance she flashed and 
disappeared. A minute more and the 
bulky form of Eben Hammond, lap- 
tern in hand, a sou’wester on his head 
and his shoulders working themselves 
into an oilskin coat, burst out of the 
door and hurriedly limped down to 
ward the shore. 

A lantern bobbed up the slope. As 
it reached the tay- 
ern gateway, the 
minister saw that it 
was now carried by 
a tall, active man, 
who walked witha 
seaman’s stride and 


roll. Captain Eben 
was close beside 
him, talking excit- 
edly. 


Grace stepped 
out into the rain. 

“Why, why, Nat!” 
she cried. 

The big man 
picked her up bod- 
ily in his arms and 
carried her into the 


was on the other house. C Lait 
leg.” Eben folloy aud 
“IT know, but you T Ikea the door closed. 
2 * LEY Wet read 
do judge him, and bs shots ‘me John Eller 
you mustn't You a picked hi way 
: : : rain-streaked dark. 


see, he thought you 
had come to make 
fun of him—and us. Some of the Reg- 
ular people do, people who aren't fit to 
tie his shoes. And so he spoke against 
you. He’ll be sorry when he thinks 
it over. That’s what I came to tell 
you. I ask your pardon for—for him.” 

“I’ve been thinking,’ Ellery said 
slowly, for in his present state of mind 
it was a hard thing to say, “that per- 
haps I ought to apologize, too. I’m 
afraid I did disturb your service, and 
I’m sorry. I meant well, but— What’s 
that? Rain?” 

“Yes, and it’s going to be a hard 
one,” said the girl. “I must run.” 

She darted away. The young man 
ran after her and caught up with her 
in a moment, in spite of some stumbles 
over the rough road. 

“Here!” he commanded, “you must 
take the umbrella. Really, you must. 


You haven’t one, and you'll be wet 
thru.” 
“No, no,” she answered. “Please, 


Mr. Ellery, I can’t take it.” 

“Very well,” was the sternly self-sac- 
rificing reply, “then I shall certainly 
go with you. I’m not going to let you 
go unprotected thru this flood.” 

“All right,” she said; “then I sup- 
pose you had better come with me as 
far as the gate.” 

Once she stumbled, and he caught 
her arm to prevent her falling. To his 
surprise he felt the arm shake in his 


grasp. 

“Why, Miss Van Horne!” he ex- 
claimed in great concern, “are you 
erying? I beg your pardon.” 


“I—I’m not crying,” she gasped; 
“but—oh, dear! this is so funny! What 
do you think your congregation would 
say if they knew you had been to a 





homeward thru the 
puddles and _ the 
pouring rain. He found Keziah in the 
sitting-room, seated by the table, evi 
dently writing a letter. She looked 
tired and grave—for her. 

“Well!” she exclaimed as he et 
tered. ‘Where in the world have you 
been? I guess you’re soppin’ now, sar 
tin sure. There’s a light in your room. 
Take off your wet things and throw 
‘em down to me, and I'll dry ’em in the 
kitchen. The kettle’s on the stove, 
you’d better have somethin’ hot—git 
ger tea or somethin’.” 

He declined the ginger tea, and, after 
removing his boots, went upstairs © 
his room. 

Keziah dipped her pen in the ink 
and went on with her letter: “I seal 
close ten dollars,” she wrote. “It § 
all I can send you now; more than I 
can afford. Goodness knows why 
send anything. You don’t deserve it, bat 
while I live and you do, I can’t—— 

The minister called from the land 
ing. “Here is my coat,” he said. “The 
cuffs and lower part of the sleeves af 
pretty wet. By the way, the packet 
came in tonight. They didn’t expect 
her so soon on account of the fog. 
There was a passenger aboard whol 
I think must be that Nathaniel Hal 
mond you told me of.” 

Keziah stopped. She laid the pe 
down beside the unfinished letter. F 
minutes she sat there, leaning back in 
her chair and staring at the wall. Het 
face in the lamplight looked more ti 
and grave than ever. 


HEN Ellery came down to break: 

\ fast the next morning, the = 
was over, the wind had gone dow2, an 
(Continued on page 26) 
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i i , Prefer Mineral BLOCKS 





man 
) bod- : ‘ 1. Reduces waste in feeding—saves $15 to $20 
is and Be ver ton. 


to the =a logs like it better. 

i ' . 3. Easier to handle—block weighs 50 lbs.; sack, 
100 Ibs. 

4. Cleaner, more convenient to haul—use your 


ler 





‘ian _ carif you wish. 
~y the * 5. Easily stored—not affected by moisture or 
the : ‘ ES ‘ : rats. 

in the “ *% 4 ; el Made of the same ingredients as the powdered 

. . sal \ ms : form of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals, which has 

ooked — ' : , 26 ~ been producing extra profit for thousands of hog 
, ; . raisers for so many years. Either form of 

eo - : J a : = MoorMan’s Hog Minerals—powdered or blocks 

Ros <a F a —will make you extra profit by producing the 

se following results for you—(] ) faster gains; (2) 

throw lower feed cost; (3) better finish, higher prices; 

in the <i %, S" :  .s (4) better breeding stock; (5) greater resistance 

stove; ie: ee a a to all diseases and worms. Moorman Mfg. Co., 

—gitk << ee = > \e | a Quincy, Ill. 
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Does Milk 


e Bed on you 


im summer 2 


Leave a greasy film in a pail 
in the morning. What hap- 


pens? By night millions of 
bacteria will be ready and 
waiting to spoil your milk. 


Destroy bacteria breeding 


grounds by cleaning with 
Dairymen’s Wyandotte 
Cleanser. 


Dairymen’s Wyandotte dis- 


wash water soft as rain water 
instead of slick and soapy. 

Certified and Grade-A milk 
producers must keep the bac- 
teria down. They have found 
that 
soaps do not remove that last 


ordinary 


cleansers or 
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thin film that bacteria breed 
in. That is why they clean 
with Dairymen’s Wyandotte. 

Try Wyandotte Cleanser in 
your own dairy. Cleanse all 
pails and cans and milking 
equipment with it. 


solves fats and milk solids. 
Wash with Wyandotte, and 
grease goes into solution with 
the 
clinging in crevices. 


wash water instead of 

Dairymen’s Wyandotte 
cleans without harming milk, 
metal, or rubber. It does its 
cleaning easily rinses 
free from utensils and readily. 
Dairymen’s Wyandotte m%kes 


= and more thoroughly. 


Datrymen’s 


and 





Ove cupyal of sudsless Wyandotte 
cleans more utensils than a barrel 


of soapsuds. Cleans more quickly, 














CREAN : 





=< SS rss 


Wyandotte 


Cleanser 








Have you entered the Wyandotte Prize Contest being broadcast by Joe and Ben, 
the Wyandotte men? Ask your dealer for free lenflet describing contest and 
tune in through any of these stations: WTMJ at 620 kilocycles, Tuesday eve- 
nings, 7:00 to 7:15; W.CCO at 810 kilocycles Wednesday, 6:45 to 7:00; KOIL at 
1260 kilocycles Thursdays, 6:45 to 7:00; WOC at 1000 kilocycles, Fridays, 9:00 
to 0:15. Ask your dealer for free leaflet describing contest. 


SODIUM CHLORATE Kills 


Canada Thistles—Quack Grass—Wild Morning Glory, etc. 
Stocks in Iowa, Minnesota, Indiana. For information and prices write 
NORTH RIVER CHEM. CORP., SO Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


_. WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branches—Datllas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 











THE 
AE-RMOTOR 
Grice C. 
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Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


Fat 900-pound cattle sold in the 
month of May for $10.40 a hundred, or 
about 70 cents a hundred cheaper than 
in April and about $1.50 cheaper than 
in March and February. Fat 900-pound 
cattle are cheaper now than they have 
been at any time since June of 1917. 
Heavy cattle have also gone down in 
price but the decline has not been 
quite so great as has been true with 
light cattle. 

Nine hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in May of 1930 were fattened 
on corn which cost 88.2 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years it has required the 
value of 63.7 bushels of such corn to 
convert a calf weighing 400 pounds the 
preceding July into a 900-pound me- 
dium fat steer for the May market. 
Last July a 400-pound calf cost $46.80. 


The cost of a 900-pound fat steer fip. 
ished in May was, therefore, aboy} 
$102.98. The selling price was $10.49 
a hundred or $93.60 a head, which 
would indicate a loss of $9.38 a heagq 
in May of 1930. This is the most ge. 
rious loss suffered by baby beeves 
since the early summer of 1925. 

As we pointed out a month ago, we 
expect our chart to continue to show a 
loss during the greater part of the 
summer of 1930. With corn at present 
prices we incline to the view that it 
will be better to make these light cat. 
tle fairly fat rather than to dump them 
on the market half finished. We do 
not anticipate that the baby beef 
losses this summer will be so very ge. 
rious, but the outlook this summer js 
undoubtedly less promising than at 
any time within the past five years, 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


Gain 


00 Gain Per Steer | =| | 


Wa : 


Steer 





Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in May averaged about 
$10.05 a hundred, or about the same 
as in March and April. 

A price of $10.05 a hundred at Chi- 
cago in May is about equivalent to 75 
cents for corn on Iowa farms. Corn 
actually sold on many farms for con- 
siderably less than this and so many 
farmers felt that they were making a 
little money feeding corn to hogs. But 
when we remember that much of the 
corn in the hogs which are now going 
to market was put into them last win- 
ter and fall when corn prices were 
higher, the hog price situation is still 
not quite so good as it might be. Look- 
ing at it from this standpoint, hogs in 
the month of May returned a loss of 
64 cents a hundred. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn fed into hogs marketed in May of 
1930 was 86.9 cents a bushel. As a 
ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of May at a price equivalent to 
12.3 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 12.3 bushels of 86.9-cent corn gives 
a cost of $10.69 a hundred. The sell- 
ing price was $10.05 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 64 cents a hundred. 
This contrasts with a loss of $1.15 a 
hundred in April and a dollar a hun- 
dred im March. ‘Phe corn-hog ratio 
seems to be on the upgrade again and 


* 


and Losses 


we still believe that our chart will be- 
gin to show a profit during the sum- 
mer months. This present loss period 
has now continued considerably longer 
than most of those from which hog 
growers have suffered in the past. It 
is time for hogs to -begin to show a 
profit. 

When the new profit period does be- 
gin we do not expect it to last so very 
long. In 1932 we would expect hog 
prices to be down again relative to 
corn prices unless something unusual 
develops in the way of weather, for- 
eign conditions or business conditions. 


A Fertilizer Book 

One of the most up-to-date and com- 
plete books on fertilizers has been 
written by Dr. Firman’ E. Bear, of the 
Ohio station, and published by John 
Wiley & Sons, of New York City. This 
book does not. say so very much about 
either barnyard manure or green mal- 
ure, but it gives splendid information 
about the different fertilizers carry 
ing phosphorus, potash, nitrogen and 
calcium. Many of our readers will 
find it worth while to purchase this 
book, which costs $4 either direct from 
the publishers or thru us. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1917 1918 | (921 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per ewt., if the average farmer feeds 
his corn to hogs instead of sellin 


1922 





1923 1924-4925 


g it on the market. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Announces 
the Powerful Two Plow Tractor 


= Twin City Tractor now sets a new standard in the 
field. The powerful KT brings you a two plow tractor with a 
reserve of power that will handle the tough jobs on your farm. 


The Twin City KT Tractor is a triumph of engineering 
genius. Hundreds of these tractors have successfully passed 
every test in field and factory. It comes to you fully equipped 
—built in every detail up to the high standard of quality mate- 
tial and workmanship found in the larger Twin City Tractors. 

When you see the powerful KT march down the field you 
will know why it is called “The Powerful Two Plow Tractor.” 
lra Marshall, Ada, Ohio, World's Champion Corn Grower 
reports: “The KT Tractor is recommended as a 2-bottom unit 
but! pulled three 14 inch bottoms at a depth of 8 inches easily. 
In fact | plowed 45 acres on a test consuming only 61 gallons 
of gasoline in 27)4 hours.” 

But power isn'tall. You will notice from the specifications that 
the KT has more speed...more convenience...more economy. 
Ithas well balanced weight, is easy to handle, with narrow tread 
ino side draft when plowing), short turning radius, adjustable 
drawbar, high clearance for cultivating. Twin City KT is 
atractor built on proven principles of tractor design. 
You can use it for every farm power job. 

















Twin City KT equipped with 3 row power lift cultivator. 
Quickly installed or removed. Write for descriptive folder. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ENGINE. .ncccccccccee 
TRAVELING SPEEDS.. 


CARBURETION ...... 


LUBRICATION ....... 
OIL, FILER. ...ccccce 


IGNETION qo. ccccccsee 
COGEING ... wccccces ee 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


GOVERNOR .......... 


TRANSMISSION»... 
DAMES .cccccscce eas 
DRAWDAR ..ccccccess 
BELT PULLEY. .....- 
POWER TAKE-OFF.. 


WHEELS ........ eeceee 
CLEARANCE .......... 
TURNING RADIUG..... 
DIMENSIONS ........ 


eee eeeeee 


-Connected directly to 


Super-powered, vertical 4 cylinder. 


Own design and make. 

Three Forward, one Reverse. High 
41%, Intermediate 3%, Low 2%, 
Reverse 1 8/10. 


.Gasoline, kerosene or engine dis- 


tillates. No water injection. 


. Pressure. Gear oil pump. 


Efficient filter standard equipment. 
Prolongs life of oil. 

American Bosch. Impulse coupling 
for easy starting. 


. Positive circulation by water pump. 


Automatic thermostatic valve con- 
trols flow of water. Warms engine 
quickly. Keeps it at even temper- 
ature. Saves Fuel. 

Quick Acting. Enclosed in Crank 
Case. Runs on Ball Bearings. Ad- 
justment on outside. 

Two. One centrifugal. One filter. 
All gears completely enclosed. 
Gears and shafts, high carbon and 
alloy steel, heat treated. 

Foot operated, one controlling each 
rear wheel. 

Height adjustable — Low 117%”, 
Standard 14%”, High 167%”. 
Width 7”. Easy to line up tractor 
for belt work. 

Counter 
Shaft and extending through cen- 
ter of transmission case. Supplied 
as extra. 

Drive Wheels 42” Diam. 10” Width. 
Front Wheels 28” Diam. 5” Width. 
High Clearance. 21” from ground 
at center. 

8’. Steering Mechanism designed 
for quick turns. 

Overall width 59”. Overall length 
131”. Wheel base 78%”. Overall 
height 6414”. 


(11) 1071 








Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company, 
Department60 Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send information about: (Check The Tractor That Interests You.) 


The Twin City KT___, 17-28, 21-32___., 27-44___, The Minneapolis 


27-42 . Free Copy Minneapolis-Moline Implement Year Book___. 


Nome 





Address 
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Changing— 
always changing 


A MAN’S whole physical being is completely 
changed, it is said, in a period of seven years. New 
tissue replaces the old until none of the original 
remains. 

This process of replacing the old with the new is 
ever going on in all human endeavor. Undoubtedly 
you have noticed it many times in your own work. 

You’ve seen farm lighting plants displace the 
old and dangerous kerosene lamp. You’ve seen 
pumping plants displace the windmill. You’ve seen 
tractors take over not only the duties of horses, 
but many new duties as well, such as sawing wood, 
shredding feed, blowing it into the silo. You’ve 
seen the long, tedious drive to town over muddy 
roads become a quick trip in your car on a con- 
crete highway. You’ve seen the farmer’s isolation 
banished by the telephone and radio. All this has 
happened in recent years— yet so unobtrusively, 
you didn’t feel a revolution was going on in your 
manner of living. 

Just such a change has taken place in Armour 
and Company. Only a brief investigation discloses 
what astounding changes there have been. The 
Armour and Company of today is a brand-new 
Armour and Company —no more like the one of 
five or ten years ago than your new automobile is 
like an old buggy. 


“Talk about change all you like,” said one of our 
old timers not long ago, “but you’ll find lard made 
the same way as it always was.” Then he found he 
was all wrong. A new process makes lard in six 
hours where it used to take seventy-two, and it’s 
better lard. It’s whiter and purer; it keeps better 
and will stand more heat. It is put up in conve- 
nient and attractive packages and without being 
touched by human hands. In every way it is a 
superior product as compared to the lard of five or 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

It’s that way throughout Armour and Company. 
New owners, new policies, new ambitions, new 
products, new processes—everything new. 

We live in a day when every little thing counts 
and must render efficient service. What was good 
—- for our fathers and grandfathers will not 
satisfy today. And the farmers who are making the 
surest and the largest profit are the farmers who, 
like Armour and Company, are changing with 


the times. 
Fkleav Wee” 


President 
ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


U.S.A. 




















LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 7:30 P. M.-8 P. M. 
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J: - Se 
AMAZING VALUE FOR ONLY 
2 ° > Valuable new features. Side brac- $28.75 
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the binder seat. Safe and 
dependable clutch con- fi \ 
tor and binder. Also line Ai’ win 
guides for tractors, plow Pag i 
wheel scrapers for Farm- 
all. See dealer or write SES 


THIEMAN STEERING CONTROL FOR TRACTORS 
trolled with one line. £2 V fen 

uides for Farmall and 

us for details and prices. 


Drive your tractor from a a 
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Will fit any make of trac- ay A ed I _eiing pon 
ow Crop tractors, front 
Manufactured by Thieman Harvester Co., Inc., Dept. D, Aibert City, la. Manufacturers of trac: 
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Putting Out Fires 

Our attention has been called to the 
sale of a powder fire extinguisher by 
some high powered agents. These ex- 
tinguishers are sold for $3 or $4 each, 
and are supposed to be the thing to 
squelch any kind of a blaze. This de- 
partment got hold of one, and found 
out a few facts that we believe will be 
of interest to folks. 

Powder extinguishers are, for the 
most part, not approved by insurance 
companies. If sprinkled on a gasoline 
blaze, the powder will oftentimes stop 
the flame, but if the fire has got a 
start, it’s a waste of time to use it. 
Ordinary sand or flour will do the 
same work as these powder starters, 
and are cheaper, too. Most of these 
powder extinguishers are made of ful- 
ler’s earth or ordinary soda. 

Where fire gets a start in wood or 
paper, this powder might stop it if 
enough were thrown on the blaze to 
smother it, but the small cans of pow- 
der provided are hardly enough to be 
of any value. 

Unfortunately, the agents selling 
these extinguishers never show how 
they can stop a fire that’s really start- 
ed. If they demonstrate, they usually 
start a fire, and before the fire has a 
chance to get to going, they smother 
it. If any of them would allow a fire 
to burn three minutes and then try to 
put it out, they would have to get a 
truck-load of extinguishers of this type 
to actually stop the blaze. Liquid ex- 
tinguishers are better. 

It’s a good plan never to buy an ex- 
tinguisher unless it bears the stamp of 
approval of the Insurance Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. In this manner, you 
will be protecting your buildings and 
at the same time saving money that 
might be squandered on a worthless 
device. 


Hog Thieves Land in Prison 

When Fred Kopaska, of Guthrie 
Center, and his two sons, Louis and 
Arnold, went out to the barn a few 
weeks ago to do the morning chores, 
they noticed some strange tire marks 
in the yard. They wondered who had 
been there. A while later, in feeding 
the stock, they noticed one of their 


hogs was gone. They immediately sus- 
pected they had been 
thief. 


visited by a 
So the two boys decided to try 











Frank Harmon 


a little detective work and set out. to 
follow the unusual tire marks and see 
if they could get any information 
worth while. 

Down the road the tire tracks led 
them. It was early and no traffic had 
come along to mar the tracks. Soon 
the trail led them ten miles east and 








y they noticed the car 
turned into a farm yard. 
Stanley’s place. But the car had ap. 
parently came out again and the tracks 
led on into the timber, just across the 
river. Nearby was an old shack. | 
was looked over and signs of butcher. 
ing were evident. 

The boys had enough to convince 
them as to the fate of their porker 


suddenly had 


It was Fred 

















Fred Stanley 


and they returned home and notified 
Sheriff Crees at Guthrie Center. He 
responded at once, listened to the 
story of Louis and Arnold, and then 
went and arrested Fred Stanley. Sus 
picion pointed to another and Frank 
Harmon was taken into custody. 

After this a further search was 
made about the deserted shack and 
the amateur detectives found the car- 
cass of the slaughtered hog buried 
under a pile of leaves. Along with the 
Kopaska hog were two other car- 
casses. 

Sheriff Crees wasn’t long in getting 
a confession from Stanley and Har- 
mon. A judge heard the evidence and 
soon the two thieves were bound for 
Fort Madison to spend five years. An- 
other man was arrested as an accom- 
plice but he refused to confess and 
was bound over to the grand jury. A 
jury will have to decide if he is guilty. 
Thus Guthrie county farmers lost two 
thieves and for the good work of tlie 
Kopaska boys Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead paid them a $50 re 
ward. 


Sweet Clover Poisoning 


A Louisa county, Iowa, reader 
writes: 
“I would like to know how sw 


clover poisoning acts in cattle. | have 
lost three milk cows and have two 
heifers sick. Each gets a lump or still 
leg; one has the swelling on the neck 
and looks like she would die soon; tW° 
had stiff hind legs, and one a sui 
front leg. The hay was spring first 
cutting sweet clover; it was very 
coarse; got very hot after it was a 
the barn a while, but was not moldy 
and did not smell musty.” 

Sweet clover poisoning is manitest 
ed by profuse bleeding from eve! & 
slight injury, the blood not being «apa 
ble of clotting. Sometimes there '§ 
bleeding internally from ruptured 
blood vessels into the body cavity oF 
even into the muscles. In the latter 
case, lumps or blood tumors appear on 
various parts of the body, as the rump, 
hips, flank, etc. Good quality clover 
does not cause any trouble. If it is fed 
as about one-half the hay ration, with 
other hay or roughage, the danger 
greatly lessened. 
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He TRAVELER 


Author of “A Journey Through the Bible,” 
“Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
and etght other books on travel. 





Down Palma 


HAD a most wonderful surprise at 

Palma. There are five islands in 
the Balearic island group, but Majorca 
is by far the largest and most impor- 
tant. All five belong to Spain. Ma- 
jorca has been called “The Happy Is- 
land” for-it is said to contain neither 
millionaires nor paupers, and its peo- 
ple do not have to go off their island 
for anything. 

Let me quote a paragraph or two 
from another. In this little Spanish 
paradise “no one hurries; there are no 
dirty, pitiful beggars; no discourte- 
sies; no striving industry; no social 
problems. Happy idlers sleep in the 
caressing sun all day. A black-robed 
watchman with a lantern still goes 
around calling the hours of the night. 

“Drinking water is still hawked thru 
the streets in ancient. stone jars. An 
enchanted atmosphere of friendliness, 
light-hearted peace and serene indif- 
ference to progress pervades the place. 
Even the ubiquitous donkeys seem hap- 
pier, healthier, cleaner here.” 

These Balearic islands are seldom 
visited by tourists. It was only last 
year that the Canadian Pacific people 
really opened up the way and people 
were delighted with the opportunity to 
visit them. 


Fine Hotels in Palma 


Palma, the capital city, contains 
about 90,000 people. It has many fine 
buildings both old and new. I had 


lunch in the Hotel Victoria which is 
almost as fine as the first class hotels 
in Paris and London. Tho many of 
the streets are narrow, they are well 
paved and quite clean. 

The great cathedral dates back to 
the thirteenth century. It is a gigan- 
tic building costing perhaps a million 
dollars. Most of the houses in the 
city are brightly colored. I did not 
see a single one that was not substan- 
tially built of stone, cement or brick. 
Automobiles go whirling thru the one- 
way streets and the street car system 
is quite extensive. 

The ride thru the country and over 
the mountains to Miramar and Vall- 
demosa is one of the greatest journeys 
of the trip so far. The switchback 
highway up and down the mountain 
sides is seldom equalled and, so far as 
my own travels are concerned, never 
surpassed. The highway is so wide 
and easy that you are not alarmed in 
the least, altho the car whirls around 
corners that almost make your head 
swim. 

These mountains are terraced al- 
most to the tops and altho there seems 
to be little soil, olive trees almost 
cover the ground. Many of these 
walls and trees are hundreds of years 


| old. Some shaggy old tree trunks are 


several feet in diameter and make one 
think of the old olive trees in Pales- 
tine which people claim are more than 
&@ thousand years old. 





’s Fruit Valley 


But perhaps the greatest surprise 
came in seeing the up-to-date gardens 
and orchards in the valleys. All kinds 
of tropical trees grow, and the gardens 
are luxurious and well kept. You meet 
trucks loaded, with vegetables as well 
as carts loaded with wood, straw and 
baskets, drawn by mules and donkeys. 

Along the water front are the bronze 
colored fishermen in red caps and 
richly colored clothing, some of which 
has seen its best days. It is some 
sight to see these fishermen mending 
their nets. 

The civilization of these islands 
dates back thousands of years. The 
word Balearic comes from a Greek 
word which means “to throw,” and the 
islands used to be called the “Slingers 
islands.” This came from the fact 
that the inhabitants, old and young, 
were skilled in ®he use of the sling. 
They were almost as accurate as the 
best shot. among the soldiers of today. 
These island warriors served both 
Rome and Carthage during the Punic 
wars. 

It is 635 miles from Palma to Mes- 
sina and we sailed almost due east. 
These lines are written as we are 
steaming along the north coast of the 
island of Sicily. 


Few English-Speaking People 


Many years ago I had some most 
trying experiences in the city of Pa- 
lermo, which is the largest city on the 
island, containing more than 350,000 
people. At that time only three peo- 
ple were found who could speak Eng- 
lish. I went to the third hotel before 
it was possible to find out whether or 
not they could give me a room during 
the three days until “the ship from 
Triest to New York was due. At. the 
third hotel there happened to be an 
Englishman and thru him arrange- 
ments were made. When I came from 
the room a half hour later he was 
gone and then I was almost as help- 
less as before. 

I made the most of the three days, 
however. About. the most gruesome 
sight imaginable was in the catacombs 
beneath part of the old city. It would 
take an article as long as this one to 
tell the story of how I got into these 
catacombs. Thousands of skeletons 
are tied to the walls, one row above 
another, in room after room, and my 
experience in going thru the rooms 
with a Sicilian guide who could not 
speak a single word that. I could un- 
derstand, was both thrilling and 
amusing. 

I did not see it, but the American 
consul who boarded the ship at Pa- 
lermo told me about one skeleton in 
the catacombs. When the guide 
touches the tongue he said it will go 





up and down as tho it were on a pivot. 
The natives say it is a woman, for her 
tongue keeps wagging a _ thousand | 
years after her death. 
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R® SPEAR hogs get to market 30 to 60 days sooner 
than corn and pasture hogs. They are ready to ship 
weeks ahead of hogs fed corn and tankage—and sell at 


the higher, earlier prices. 


Every one of the 30 to 60 feeding days RED SPEAR 
Pig Meal—RED SPEAR Hog Feed—or RED SPEAR Big 
40%—saves will put a lot of extra profit in your pocket— 
besides saving you from $3 to $6 worth of corn and feed. 


RED SPEAR not only gets hogs to market 30 to 60 days sooner 
—but it gets them there with plenty of solid flesh, curly tails and 
glossy coats. Sometimes they top the market. Quite frequently 


they bring premium prices. 


$3 to 96 Extra Profit 
from Every Hog You Feed 


Start and grow your pigson RED SPEAR 
Pig Meal and you will save more pigs, 
have less set-backs and no runts. 


Pasture hogs, fed RED SPEAR Hog Feed 
and corn, make steady gains all through 
the summer. They will need much less 
corn for fall finishing and will be ready 
to sell weeks sooner. 


For dry lot feeding you will find RED SPEAR 
Big 40% Protein— with 17 ingredients — far 
cheaper and away ahead of any supplement you 
ever used. 


It is 30% more efficient than tankage—but you 
can buy it at about tankage prices. 


Ask your SPEAR BRAND Feed Dealer 
totell you why and how the RED SPEAR 
Method will pay you $3 to $6 EXTRA 
profit per hog. 





Ask your nearest SPEAR BRAND 
Dealer—or write the Mill—for a 
Free copy of Service Bulletin No.60. 
Easily worth $10 to any hog feeder. 
The latest and best information on 
every point in hog ra‘sing. Many feed- 
ing secrets never before revealed. 
967 valuable pointers. In writing 
tell how many hogs you raise. 


Every Bag Sold Under a Double Money-Back Guarantee 


Feed the Bic 
RED SPEAR PIG MEAL 
Saves pigs, prevents runts and set-backs. Starts pigs 

















RED Three 


RED SPEAR HOG FEED 


Each 100-Ib. bag saves 12 to 14 bushels of corn. For 














strong and grows them fast with big frames. Supplies s meee cost. en . 
variety of protein, minerals and vitamina Ui INGREDIENTS W MOLASSES 
No 46.9 Le 
Farm.Grown 
Ingredients 4 
Red Spear 17 Varied [f S | 
Big 40% Ingredients |; REDSP 
; High ae 17 in ocluding Tavkage, | Fiog Feed 
gredients ' d Meal, Peanut 
] . ox . Linseed , nul 100 (85.067 r) 
rnaapssacn | nme nd vm oa, eu { five] 
B Mansas cre ba] Proteins, minerals Cottonseed Meal,Coca- | B.Xansas city us. 
at gene | vitamins. For older put Oil Meal, Alfalfa (20-0 Se Senne 





pigs and for market 
hogs. Much cheaper 
to (eed than taukage, 














Leaf Meal, Red Dog 
Flour, Molasses and 
Minerals. 
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Don’t let mange, lice, and worms cut down your hog 
profits THIS season. For 20 years experienced hog 
raisers have been relying on this famous, inexpensive 
medicated crude oil to clean out worms, lice and mange 
from their herds. For worms, you simply mix a little with the feed. For 
mange and lice, spray on, or use in an oiler. Quick, simple, efficient, and does 
away with need for costly “remedies” and treatments. 
D. Mempstér of Arlington, Iowa, says: “I find Medi- 
crude to be the best all-round farm treatment I have 
ever used.” ‘ } 

Medicrude is also fine for poultry, lice and mites. 
Simply spray it in the houses and nests and you will 
be amazed at the quick results. Don’t take our word 
for Medicrude. Read the $25,000 guarantee bond and : 
% barrel free trial offer below. It tell you more than 
we could say in a whole page of advertising. 








Try Medicrude at OUR risk, 
$25,000 Guarantee Bond! 

with Wallaces’ Farmer guaran- 
it in your hog lot and poultry yard. Any purchaser who is not satisfied after using \% of 
this bond. This guarantee on Medicrude is good only if the Medicrude has been paid for and 


under this famous $25,000 guar- 
1, Barrel Free Trial 
tees that we will refund your 
the barrel, and by returning the remaining % barrel, can write the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
the % barrel trial used within 60 days after delivery. This bond protects you to the utmost. 


- 
* NATURES GREAT ANIMAL TREATMENT ~ 
antee bond. This bond, posted 
money if it does not do everything we claim. Order a barrel of Medicrude. Use one-third of 
Corporation any time within 60 days after delivery and his money will be refunded in full under 


Get rid of worms, mange, lice and other profit- 
robbing parasites NOW! Medicrude comes to 
you proven by 20 years’ use on thousands of 
farms. It’s practical, cheap, efficient, and easy 





to use. And we are BONDED to refund your 
. money if you aren’t satisfied. Try it at our CLIP and MAIL 
| risk. Send coupon today for details of our great 
5 4 1% barrel free trial offer and full literature. COUPON NOW 
i SPECIAL n 
\B 20th Anniversary Gift! Pi 
i To celebrate Medicrude’s 20th anniversary, and wr MID-CONTINENT 
K to make new friends, we offer as a special e PETROLEUM CORP. 
is Gift to you, this genuine Hudson Spray PNA w 1 I 
Pe Pump FREE with every special trial offer. * aterioo, lowa 
3 Mail the coupon for details. Get one of e* Send me Free literature 
ry these wonderful pumps while they last. —_.»* decribing Medicrude an 
e* also details of your % barrel 
ON THE AIR: Medicrude Rocking Chair a trial offer and 20th Anniversary 
Hour, each Saturday evening, 6:00 to 6:30 A Spray Pump Gift. No obligation. 
p. m. over W-H-O. Hear your favorite Ad 
melodies. 


MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORP. .,.° 
WATERLOO, IOWA .*° 


Get 


“Kitchenwise” 
with Betty 


9 9 & 


“Mother took a vacation and 
visited grandma, Sister and I 
kept house for a whole week for 
daddy and we used your little 
book all of the time,” writes one 
of our little cooks. And an Iowa | 
mother writes, “I think your 
Betty Scrapbook is one of the 
most helpful and _ instructive 




















WORM 
CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C. T.) 


things that I’ve been able to find KILL 

for my little girl. She’s learn- Large Roundworms 
ing to cook from it and getting Stomach Worms 
lots of fun out of it at that.” Hookworms 


And they are getting a lot of 
fun out of it, too—these ten 
thousand little cooks who are 
growing up and learning to cook 
with Betty. Their letters are full 
od o agcengd stories of the 
things that they have learned to 
make—funny stories of their FREE! Se oS 
failures and thrilling ones of e Giette - o & 


their successes. They seem so worm Ouffetins, Giue 


An effective, scientific product. The capsules enable 
proper dosage without loss or waste, The small dose 
is easily swallowed and acts quickly without retarding 
development —a reliable worm remedy, free from 
harmful impurities. Send forthe Parke, Davis 
bulletins—dependable information on worms. 


enthusiastic, for such small tots, Fou owe itt your C-A WORM | 
and so capable. Write = af CAPSULES | 
Perhaps you’re not familiar einneahatttnens 
with Betty’s Scrapbook. It’s Tod ay ie th Giese tetnnes ee 
a splendid way to introduce your No. sS¢on Hoge, Sheep eastneadestens and Tape- 


child to the kitchen. The lessons 
appear once each month in the 


worms in one treatment. 
No. 670 on Stomach Try them. 


Worms and Liver 


magazine. Betty’s Scrapbook Flakes, At Drug Stores! 
now has fourteen lessons in the ~~ Nema and C-A Capsules 


in different sizes for va- 


book, By sending a dime you Agape ng es wg 


may get this scrapbook and con- 
tinue the lessons which will ap- 

ar for the rest of 1930 in the 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 


No. 652 on Dogs and 
Foxes. 


Indicate bulletins you wish and address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-27-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 























How to Save 


Y  eemncien has been a regular hay 
crop on the Kinnick farms for 
more than twenty years. My father 
has always’ been quick to adopt things 
new in agriculture when their merits 
became apparent to him, and alfalfa 
was no exception. Evidence of his en- 
thusiasm for this high yielding legume 
is the fact that his first seeding of al- 
falfa was a field of ninety-five acres. 


Haying Time 


Use Movable Barracks for Alfalfa Stacks 


By NILE KINNICK 


dew ‘is well off, laying off a lang 
around one of the barracks. The side 
delivery is started from one to four 
hours after cutting, depending upop 
the rapidity of the curing. We want 
it about one-quarter to one-third cure 
in the swath and then finished in the 
windrow. Windrow curing retains the 
valuable leaves and the green color. 
If rain comes, the side delivery wij 





drained and _ fer- 
tile soil, and were 
disappointed to 
find that a satis- 
factory stand was 
obtained on but 
thirty acres of 
this seeding, the 
soil of which hap- 
pened to meet all 
of these require- 
ments. From that 
ambitious but not % 
altogether success- 
ful beginning we 
have come to look 
upon alfalfa as 
without a peer as 
a hay crop and pig 


In 


purpose tractor, 


the barn. 





Along in latter June when corn 
cultivating is going full blast, many 
corn belt farmers have to take 
time off to harvest the first cut- 
ting of alfalfa hay. The corn crop 
sometimes suffers as a result. 
the accompanying article, 
Nile Kinnick, of Dallas county, 
Iowa, explains that he got around 
the situation by reducing the 
amount of time required for put- 
ting up the hay. 
size mowers, drawn by a general 


hay in the field by means of buck 
rakes and an overshot stacker. 
Movable barracks keep the hay in 
as good condition as if stored in 


We didn’t know turn over the 
then that alfalfa windrow with the 
grows best on a Finds Time for Both least amount of 
sweet, well handling and if 


the teeth are prop. 
erly set, will fluff 
the hay just 
enough to hasten 
drying. ‘While a 
dump rake will 
make a _ larger 
windrow and ena. 
ble the buck rakes 
to work faster, it 
is almost impossi- 
ble to dry out a 
big windrow that 
gets wet. 

When the hay is 
nearly ready to go 
into the stack, one 
man goes out to 
the first barrack 


He uses large- 


and stacks the 








pasture and indis- 
pensable in our system of general 
crops and livestock feeding. 

The outstanding feature of our hay 
making is our use of hay barracks. 
These we use on the farm which has 
the largest acreage of alfalfa. They 
are nothing more than 6x6-inch poles 
supported from a heavy frame base, 
forming a square twenty feet on each 
side. A shingled hip roof slides on 
these poles, which are from 24 to 30 
feet in height. 


Equipment Used in Haying 


In connection with the barracks we 
use eight-foot mowers, side delivery 
rakes, back rakes and an overshot 
stacker. This, we find, is the quickest 
method of getting the hay under a 
weatherproof shelter. There is no loss 
of hay when the top of the stack is 
positively protected. The barracks are 
well adapted for alfalfa because it us- 
ually is kept on one field for several 
years. The barracks can be pulled 
from one field to another when nec- 
essary and we have moved them sev- 
eral miles to another farm. 

Eight-foot mowers have long been 
in favor with us because of their ca- 
pacity and because they make a swath 
just right for the side delivery. Last 
year we used a seven-foot mower on a 
general purpose tractor and were more 
than pleased. A handy operator can 
turn a square corner at full speed with 
no skipped strips or clogged guards. 

We begin mowing as soon as the 


with an extension 
ladder and mounts a block and tackle 
on top of each pole and attaches the 
lower block to the corner of the roof, 
Special irons make this a simple oper. 
ation. The haul rope is run thru a sin- 
gle pulley fastened to the base of the 
post. When the buck rakes come out 
a few minutes later they are backed 
up to the two corners on one side of 
the barrack. 

The haul ropes from the two poles 
in line with each buck are tied to 
the doubletree and as_ both bucks 
move out together the roof slides right 
up the poles till the blocks meet. Then 
each corner rope is tied, the stacker is 
backed into place and the fun begins. 
The direction of the wind makes no 
difference as we can set the stacker 
on any side of the barrack. After the 
hay in the territory of this barrack is 
all in the stack, the stack men set the 
iron pins in each corner post, making 
allowance for settling. Then with a 
man on each rope the roof is quickly 
lowered into position. 

The same process is repeated for 
the other barracks and for each cut- 
ting. When hauling out of these bar: 
racks during the feeding season, we 
let the roof down with a jack, one op 
posite corner at. a time as the hay 
level goes down. The roof is kept 
close enough to give protection from 
snow and rain. 

We believe this method is hard t0 
beat for speed when it counts most 
and gives full protection for the hay. 
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Per cent of all persons living on farms 
ére engaged in non-agricultural occu- 
@pPations. Many of them work in sur- 
founding towns or Cities. 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, June 7, 1930 











Visits in the Country 


Last year in June during my first. 


trip to northern Iowa, I saw several 
dozen corn fields where the _ fall- 
plowed, first-year sweet clover was in 
most excellent growth. In fact, the 
eorn was being given a stiff battle for 
possession, in spite of everything the 
farm operator could do. This year in 
treveling over much the same terri- 
tory early in May I saw only three 
fields with noticeable growth. All of 
these had not been disked or culti- 
yated until or after May 1. The prob- 
jem of control did not appear serious 
jn any field. 

The difference was largely due to 
weather and moisture conditions, if I 
may judge. During a wet spring when 
field work is delayed, a fall plowing 
of new sweet clover will almost surely 
cause some trouble. During a good 
spring for field work and with limited 
rainfall, one should experience no 
great trouble. 

Most years, in late April or May, if 
one drives north from Des Moines to 
the Minnesota line, he. will see a very 
noticeable difference in the progress 
of spring work and crops. This did 
not hold true when I drove to Osage 
on May 5. Farm work in general and 
corn planting in particular appeared 
to be as far along in Worth and Mitch- 
ell counties as in Story and Hamilton. 
Pastures and grass along the roadside 
and small grain appeared to be of ap- 
proximately the same growth in the 
five tiers of counties which I crossed. 
Fruit blossoms were farther along at 
Des Moines and nearby than in Frank- 
lin county and on north, but the dif- 
ference was not more than a week, if I 
judged correctly. And I am sure there 
was as high a percentage of corn plant- 
ed in Mitchell as in Story county. I 
never saw the area I traveled over 
thruout the week with nearer ideal 
crop prospects. The uniformity of 
small grain indicated a good stand and 
that it had been sown under good con- 
ditions. 

I saw no land not prepared because 
it had been too wet to work this 
spring. It was interesting to note that 
Mitchell and Floyd counties were far- 
ther along with spring work and corn 
planting than parts of Butler and on 
south to Marshalltown. 





I drove about forty miles in Mitchell 
county during which time I counted 
the corn planters at work near the 
road so I could tell whether or not 
they were equipped with fertilizer at- 
tachments. I counted 103 planters, 42 
of which had fertilizer attachments. 
In nearly every case I also saw the 
bags of fertilizer, thus indicating that 
the attachments were not merely or- 
hamental. 

I talked to eight men using fertiliz- 
ers. Four were using a complete fer- 
tilizer, all low in nitrogen, however. 
Two were using 20 per cent superphos- 
phate and two were using the 45 per 
cent phosphate. 

I wish the 1930 census had inquired 
if each farm had an evergreen wind- 
break planting. It has always been in- 
teresting to observe the variation in 
humber of farms thus equipped in dif- 
ferent counties and communities in 
the state. I have noticed how one will 
find a community with half or two- 
thirds of the farms thus provided with 
Winter protection and a few miles on 
either side find an area where only 
ohne in a dozen farms are thus cared 
for. 1 have speculated as to the cause. 
It may depend on whether or not there 
is a person in the community raising 
or selling evergreens and who is really 
interested in seeing them planted. 

I think Franklin and Mitchell coun- 
ties have a higher percentage of farms 
With evergreen shelter belts than any 
of the other counties in the state, al- 
tho there are dozens of smaller areas 
Where as splendid plants have been 
made.—Jay Whitson. 





A recent. report shows that about 10 


& 


; o’cLock...the window flies up! “Stay for “ 
dinner,’’ calls Mrs. Martin. From around the barn come 

the surprised Mr. Martin and Checkerboard Jones, who & 
have completely forgotten the time of day in their jobs 
about the feedlot. 

Checkerboard Jones is the Purina Chow man, the handy 
man about the neighborhood. He can always tell you where 
you can get a dandy bull calf. He knows folks who have fine 
pullets to sell... he knows others who are looking for pul-, 
lets. He knows just a lot about ways of getting rid of coc- 
cidiosis. And above all, he knows a thing or two about 
making milk, pork, beef and eggs for very little money. 

More than once he’s told the Martins about Purina 
Chows... about the huge Purina Experimental Farm in 
Missouri where each Purina Chow must prove by actual 
feeding that it can do the job best. The Martins can see 
it now in their own feedlots. They are feeding Purina 
Chows ...and they see the story at the end of the year 
... more money that they can call their own! 


The Checkerboard Chow man in your neighborhood... 
when he comes in, make use of him in ironing out those 
things that trouble you. Thousands of folks like you have 
made more money by using the Checkerboard Chow man 
that is in every neighborhood. The next time he calls... 
make him make money for you! 
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-SOLD AT THE STORE WITH THE CHECKERBOARD 
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ABSORBINE 


Good old Absorbine won’t disappoint! Rub a little on old 
and new strains and sprains. Massage it on horse’s muscles 
swollen by knocks, overwork. See how quickly this sooth- 





blister—won’t remove hair—and you can work the horse 
right along. “Keep horses on the job” is the Absorbine 
motto. Use this 38-year-old standby at once when horses 
get gashes, Lruises or sores. It’s great the way it aids quick- 
healing. Worth its price twice over, say mid-west farmers. 
Get Absorbine today at any druggist’s. $2.50. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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When horse goes lame _ | 





ing liniment relieves even the sorest pulled tendon. Won't a 














Yessir! 


I look through the 
classified ads every 
week. I’ve not only had 
a lot of fun doing it but 
I’ve made some real 
money out of it, too. 
Not only through buy- 
ing some bargains but 
through selling my ex- 
tra stock and equip- 
ment. Yessir! If you 
haven’t been reading 
the classified ads, I'd 
start right now. You’ll 
enjoy it. 
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This Menu Bugaboo 


NE year after I had given up train- 

ing the youth of America to as- 
sume management of my newly ac- 
quired farm husband and home I was 
willing to swear that the deadliest 
question confronting the homemaker 
was the one she asked oftenest: “What 
shall we eat?” 

From countless sources—the press, 
the platform, neighborly groups of 
women, and confidential friends—I 
had learned that. many other heroines 


are constantly struggling with this 
menu bugaboo. And years of house- 


keeping did not seem to lighten the 
burden. Husband wouldn’t eat this. 
The elderly person who had come into 
the family refused that. Each hired 
hand had his food preferences and ab- 
horrences and saw no reason for sup- 
pressing the same. The pitfalls of 
child-feeding are known in every home 
where a baby holds sway. Food bills 
must be kept as low as possible. So 
each morning of my life I arose to bat- 
tle afresh with the problem: “What 
shall we have for dinner and for sup- 
per?” I needed no cross-word puzzles 
to exercise my mind! 


Beginning of Menu Planning 


There would be no point in my writ- 
ing this if I had not found a solution. 


My first step toward victory came 
about because I was mad. It was a 
dull, frosty afternoon in autumn. Hus- 


band was lugging vegetables into the 
cellar, under my personal supervision, 
and grumbling as he lugged. “What’s 
the use of putting all this stuff into 
the cellar, anyway? I do it every fall 
and carry most of it out again in the 
spring!’”’ Truth, unfortunately, pre- 
vented my denial of his statement— 
that was what made me so mad. 
“You'll eat them this year,” I prophe- 
sied darkly. 

And we did. And nobody complained 
of monotony in the diet. And our gro- 
cery bills never were so small. “Aha!” 
I cried, “I'm on the right trail at last!” 
And what I did that October evening 
because I was spunky and intended to 
show friend husband a thing or two, I 
am still doing because it has shown 
me the way to slay the menu bugaboo. 

First, I got my meals on paper. 
Don’t be scared; it’s very simple. I 
have—or make—a list of the foods at 
my command—vegetables, meats and 
fruits, both fresh and preserved. In 
a small notebook I keep a list of vari- 
ous dishes that prove popular in my 
family from time to time. 


Live Better at Less Cost 


these lists, I take a 
and upon it write the 
seven days of the week and under 
each day make two headings, dinner 
and supper. (Our simple breakfasts 
take care of themselves.) I begin with 
vegetables because they are whole- 
some and, especially when home 
grown, economical. Next, I decide 
upon the meat or its substitute for 
each day, relating it to the vegetables 
already chosen, and at once my menus 
begin to take shape. Then comes des- 
sert, chosen according to the preced- 
ing courses of the meal. Consulting 
my little book of favorite dishes saves 
a lot of pondering and prevents the 
meals from getting into a rut; we live 
a lot better at less cost. 

Once I tried following menus pub- 
lished in magazines but this didn’t 
work at all. I couldn't follow them 
with the supplies I had at hand. My 
menus are entirely individual and de- 
pend upon my food supply and the de- 
sires of my family. 

I follow a few elastic rules in my 
meal planning. In spring and sum- 
mer the menus begin in the garden. 
In early winter I stress the fresh, crisp 
leaf and root vegetables in the cellar 
and the freshly dressed meats. Spring 
finds me making greater inroads upon 
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Armed with 
sheet of paper 
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the canned supplies. I make the menu 
fit the other work of the day and so it 
frequently happens that we eat on 
Tuesday what I had planned to have 
Thursday because it better fits the ac- 
tivities of that day and no harm done. 
The menu as a unit is elastic, also; 
if Daddy brings home a treat from 
town or the children come in with 
some early strawberries and want a 
shortcake, I allow them to remain 
blissfully unconscious that. they have 
dropped a monkey-wrench into the 
cooking schedule of the day. 

Another advantage is that the 
kitchen work goes along with fewer 


hitches. Soakable things are less apt 
to be forgotten the night before— 
beans, pearl tapioca, salt fish, dried 
fruits and the like. And I find myself 
preparing things for supper while I 
get dinner so that the evening meal 
is more quickly prepared when its 
time comes. 

It requires but a few minutes to 
compound the week’s menus and to 
tuck the list into the kitchen cabinet. 
And I am willing to take oath that 
those simple “lists” have lifted one of 
my biggest and naggingest housekeep- 
ing burdens and have added years to 
my life.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 
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It’s War for Those Pesky Ants 


BROOKS GUTHRIE 








NTS? Oh, I never have ants.” 

This rash statement was made on 
Monday morning with the mental ad- 
dition that in my estimation it. was 
only untidy housekeepers who _har- 
bored descendants of these, the small- 
est of Noah's flood refugees. 

Alas for the proud and _ boastful! 
Tuesday I was entertaining ants—hun- 
dreds of tiny red bodies, 
thousands of swarming 
red legs, and the host. of A 
the enemy milling about 
on two helpless mince 








zealously fed and carried about by the 
older female offspring. 

You may find your home visited by 
any or all of four different species of 
so-called household ants who appar- 
ently enter hungry and, like the poor 
relation, return home with pleasant 
memories and plans for the future. Of 
these four species the most frequent 
and persistent visitor is the diminu- 
tive red ant which nests in the walls 
of the house, under the floors or in 
the garden or lawn near the house. It 
is so small that it may enter anywhere 
that is not almost her- 
metically sealed and 
once any member of the 
colony discovers a good 
a source of provender the 





Lunch! 


M-m-m! 


pies and a cocoanut cake designed for 
a far nobler end. Being of a fighting 
nature, I disputed the right of an army 


of voracious “reds” in my cake box, 
and being in no wise immortal, the 


‘survivors, after a week’s siege, left me 


alone with the dead and dying. The 
tabloid suggestions presented here as 
the means whereby I routed the en- 
emy will work with equal success for 
other homemakers. 


Ants Are Found Everywhere 


one enters into battle with 
the ranks of any marauder it is well 
to know something of his home life, 
social activities, warfare tactics, work, 
play, loves and hates and general state 
of intelligence. This advice is, I be- 
lieve, in accordance with the highest 
form of military finesse. 

Everyone is more or 
with ants. They occur thruout the 
world and in all regions, from desert 
land to humid swamps and timbered 
They are social insects, living 
in colonies or communities where the 
slogan is, “All for all and death to 
the slacker—if it is a female.” Their 
social order consists of the queen or 
mother of the tribe, the males and the 
workers. The males do nothing, the 
queens do nothing but lay eggs, while 
the remainder of the community, wing- 
undeveloped _ fe- 
the rest of 
and act as 
house- 
maids, 


Before 


less familiar 


areas. 


less, 
males, do 
the work 
home _ builders, 
keepers, nurse 





ao news spreads like a bit 

of scandal and soon the 

whole tribe is on the 

spot. The small red ant is easily 

pleased and consumes almost any 

household product with apparent rel- 

ish. It has an especial weakness for 

sugar, fruit juices, cakes, fats and 
jellies. 


Methods of Ant Control 


The first step in the control of ants 
is the removal of temptation. This 
may be done by taking attractive food 
away or by placing it on a support, the 
legs of which rest in water covered by 
a film of oil. Small sponges soaked in 
sweetened water will attract a great 
number of the insects and these may 
then be destroyed by submerging the 
sponge in boiling water. By careful 
watching you may be able to trace the 
ants to their entrance. In this case, 
kerosene may be poured into the crack 
and the opening plugged, thus. destroy- 
ing the nest and the queen. This re- 
sult may also be gained by the use of 
carbon bisulfid, which may be poured 
into the nest an ounce or two of the 
liquid at a time, and the opening cov- 
ered in such a way that the gas fumes 
will destroy the colony. 

Often, however, the nest is itself in- 
accessible, making such direct meth- 
ods impracticable. In such an event, 


the use of a weakly poisoned sirup 
which the workers will carry to the 
\y) 








foragers and Amazon 
warriors for the tribe. 

The ant colony is 
started by a solitary queen who, after 
the swarming period, alights, tears off 
her wings and, having dug and entered 
a small burrow in soil or decayed 
wood, blocks up the mouth of the pas- 
sage, lays her eggs and awaits the ar- 
rival of the family. The eggs hatch 
into small larvae which eat and sleep, 
change into whitish pupae, and finally 
mature into small but busy workers. 
When new eggs are laid and new 


»brothers and sisters arrive, they are 
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After the battle. 


nest and feed to the young and to the 


queen, will gradually kill off the col- 
ony. -Such a sirup may be made by 


dissolving one pound of sugar in one 
quart of water and then adding 125 
grams of arsenate of soda. After the 
mixture has been boiled and strained, 
a small amount of honey: may be add- 
ed as a special teaser to the sweet 
tooth of the ant. 

The first attack of the ant. colony 


can not be foreseen and therefere can 
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not well be guarded against except by 
careful closeting of food, but the mip. 
ute the first ant appears is the time to 
act and with weapons on hand such as 
have been here described, the home. 
maker should have little difficulty iy 
keeping her home free from ant inva. 
sions. 








Rural Club Query 


RURAL club enthusiast, Mrs. R, 
E., of Louisa county, Iowa, writes: 

“I read your most interesting article 
on Rural Club’s First Aid. Truly, we 
need first aid. 

“Would it be possible to carry out 
a program for a year taking up some 
of the foreign countries? We could 
have music, dress and other interest. 
ing features, using several lessons on 
each country. Do you think we could 
carry that out and still have more than 
a smattering knowledge of such coun- 
tries that would benefit us?” 

Your idea has some most interesting 
possibilities. It is an example of one 
of those program themes, don’t you 
think, which may be extremely dull, if 
its only reference is encyclopedia, and 
its development merely a paper this 
month on “Spain,” and a paper next 
month on “Brazil.” But, worked out 
as you suggest, it might make a splen- 
did year’s study. 

My suggestion is that you select the 
countries to be studied only from the 
original nationality or ancestry of your 
own club members. Ireland, Sweden, 
Norway, Bohemia and Holland are sug: 
gested choices, not because these coun- 
tries are necessarily the most inter- 
esting in themselves, but they would 
undoubtedly furnish the most tangible 
evidence for the enlivenment of your 
club programs, in the way of national 
costumes, and pictures, and songs, and 
“when-my-grandmother-came-to- Amer: 
ica” stories. 

Then, of course, you’ll assign each 
country selected to those who have 
ties or friends there or whose native 
country it originally was. And let that 
member, or that group of members, 
work out. a paper, a program, or a se 
ries of papers, aiming not to give just 
the history or the geography or the 
population of that particular country 
but something of its spirit and its con- 
tribution to American life. 

For instance, in the National Geo- 
graphic magazine for October, 1928, 
is a series of articles on Sweden, 
which almost make me regret my own 
Irish ancestry. In the southern part 
of my own country we found quite by 
accident two native Swedish province 
costumes which are pictured in that 
very article. A near neighbor can still 
sing a Swedish lullaby, and a little 
book of “Americanization Songs,” pub- 
lished by the McKinley Music Com- 
pany of Fifty-fifth street, Chicago, con- 
tains “Varmeland” and “From the 
Depths of Swedish Hearts,” two na- 
tional songs of Sweden with the music 
and in English. 

The December 
same year featured 
many.” The same music book 
tains the German folk songs. 

I am quite confident that the state 
library commission at the Historical 
building in Des Moines has the Geo 
graphics to loan and I am sure tliat 
after you selected the countries which 
you wished to study that they could 
send you some interesting materia! 

As a last suggestion, wouldn't it be 
interesting to have guest of honor 
days, when you invite in neighbors 
who were actually born in the country 
which you are studying? In a similar 
series of programs an elderly womal 
who had learned to sing German 
Christmas carols before she had ever 
dreamed of coming to America, just 
sat in her chair and sang “O Tanne 
baum.” And that day we learned that 
Germany had given to America a 
custom of the. Christmas fren G¥-F 
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a COOKERY CORNER 








Paradise Pudding 

I’m glad of a chance to add a bit to 
Cookery Corner. Paradise pudding is 
my favorite dessert for a company 
dinner. It may be prepared a day be- 
fore your dinner, and I think I have 
never served it to visitors but what I 
have been asked for the recipe. It is 
surely delicious, and so easily pre- 
pared. 

Take one-fourth pound of blanched 
almonds (or other nut-meats), one 
dozen marshmallows, one dozen can- 
died cherries, one-half dozen maca- 
roons. Cut these fine and stand aside 
in a cool place. Dissolve one package 
of gelatine in a pint of boiling water, 
and when cold set in a pan of cold 
water and whip to the consistency of 
whipped cream. Fold into this one cup 
of whipped cream, one-fourth cup of 
sugar and the cut fruits. Turn into a 
square pan and set in a cold place to 


harden. Serve in slices.—Mrs. V. L. 
Schaeperkoetter, Lafayette County, 
Missouri. 





Bean Salad 
4 cups of baked beans 
1 cup of diced celery 
1 cup of diced cucumber pickles 
3 pimentoes, cut fine 
1 medium sized onion, cut fine 
Mix all together and add the follow- 
ing salad dressing: 
1 cup of vinegar 
1 teaspoon of butter 
3 eggs “i 
1 tablespoon of sugar 
1 tablespoon of flour 
1 teaspoon of mustard 
1 teaspoon of salt 
1 scant teaspoon of white pepper 
Beat well and add one cup of whole 
milk. Add the vinegar and cook until 
thick in the double boiler. This dress- 
ing needs no more thinning for the 
bean’ salad.—Miss Helen Thorn, Dick- 
inson County, Iowa. 


Yellow Angel Food Cake 
144 cups of sugar 
4 egg yolks 
1 tablespoon of cold water 
1, eup of boiling water 
l's cups of flour 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
1, teaspoon of cream of tartar 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
4 egg whites, beaten stiff 
Directions—Beat the egg yolks, add 
the sugar and the cold water. Beat 
until the sugar is dissolved and add the 
hot water. Sift the flour before mea- 
suring, then sift again the flour, bak- 
ing powder and cream of tartar. Add 
the vanilla, fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, stir well and bake in an 
ungreased, unfloured angel food cake 
pan. The oven should be slow. Bake 
for fifty or sixty minutes. Leave in 
the pan until fairly cooled.—Mrs. J. E. 
Remling, Delaware County, Iowa. 





Baked Sliced Ham 

I want to send you my way of pre- 
paring cured ham other than the usual 
farm wife’s method of frying it. It is 
delicious this way. 

Slice the ham one-quarter of an inch 
thick. If it is quite salty, soak in warm 
water for fifteen minutes, ‘and then 
drain the meat thoroly. Place the slices 
ina hot skillet and on each slice spread 
a thickly made paste mixture com- 
Posed of: 

- tablespoons of brown sugar 

1 tablespoon of flour 

-2 teaspoon of mustard (prepared) 
tablespoons of vinegar 

Stir to a paste and add to each slice. 
Bake im a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. The flavor which is added by 
the sugar and vimegar combination has 
Proved tobe delicious.—Mis$ Margaret 
Olson, Delaware County, Iowa. 





Sour Cream Chocolate Cake 

; Iam a busy farmers wife, with five 
little tots to take care of and lots to do. 
I enjoy very much the recipes in the 
Cookery Corner, and I contribute my 
favorite recipe, which is sour cream 
Chocolate cake. It is very good, and 
So handy to mix if you’re in a burry. 

Beat two eggs, add one cup of sour 
cream, one-half teaspoon’ of ‘vaniHa. 
Sift together one cup of sugar, one cup 


Tee 


of flour and one level teaspoon of soda, 
a pinch of salt and three tablespoons 
of cocoa. Add the flour mixture to the 
cream and eggs. Mix well and bake in 
a moderate oven. This makes a me- 
dium sized cake.—Mrs. I. S. Hereid, 
Chickasaw County, Iowa. 





Tomatoes and Eggs 


I see you would like anything from 
pickles to jelly roll. What about a 
new farm dish? I am enclosing one 
using tomatoes. When I make it, there 
is never a bit left. 

Put one rounding tablespoon of but- 
ter in the skillet. When melted, add 
one quart of freshly cooked or canned 
tomatoes. 
minutes. 
ing, beat together eight eggs. Add the 
eggs to the tomatoes, season with salt 
and pepper, and stir from side to side 
until the eggs are thoroly cooked.— 
Miss Agnes Travagrakis, Cherokee 
County, Iowa. 





Penny Puffs 

Two cups of boiling water poured 
over three rounding tablespoons of 
lard. Add three-fourths of a cup of 
sugar and one teaspoon of salt. Cool; 
then add two beaten eggs and one yeast 
cake which has been soaked for one 
hour. Add enough flour to mix up 
stiff. Let dough rise, then shape into 
buns. This dough will keep several 
days in a cool place.—Miss Delphia M. 
Garrison, Warren County, Iowa. 





Our Style Service 






5499 


For the housewife who wishes to ap- 
pear at her best when doing her house- 
hold tasks, Style No. 3495 has been de- 
signed. Attractive, simple of construc- 
tion and easily laundered, this house 
frock adapts itself readily to slender or 
stout sizes. It comes designed for sizes 
16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It would be unusu- 
ally attractive made of heavier printed 
dimity, printed lawn or smartly designed 
ginghams. 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and ltowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The 
new Summer Fashion.Book may.also 
be had for 12 cents. 


Let the tomatoes cook five | 
While the tomatoes are cook- | 













































is Post’s Bran Flakes 


the most popular bran cereal 
in the world? 


ECAUSE it is not only good for people but good to eat! 


Because it provides bran-bulk in the diet to combat constipation 


normally and regularly and at the same time provides a variety of 
| delicious dishes to enliven meals. 


Serve it as a cereal with cool, sweet country cream—sprinkle the 
crisp, flavorful flakes over fruits or berries—-bake them into tasty 


cookies or light-as-air muffins. 


You won't wonder why more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any 


other bran cereal in the world—you'll know! 


Surprise the family tomorrow by serving this good-to-eat bran food. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Bran 


Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 





“NOW YOU'LL 
LIKE BRAN* 










































































LL farm animals need 

salt regularly. Espee- 

ially cows in milk, and 

sheep. Salt whets_ the 

appetite. Aids digestion. 

Supplies the chlorine nee- 
essary to dairy cows. 

For purity and = 
feed Carey’s Salt. Farm- 
ers’ Best or Buffalo Brand 
in the feed. Carey-ized Salt 
Blocks in the pasture. 


Salt for Every Need— 
There’s a pure, full-flavored Carey-ized 
Salt for every farm or home need. For 
table and household use, curing meat, 
making butter and cheese, ing feed. 
The name ee — best 
in purity an ity. your dealer 
for Carty ined Salt 
THE CAREY SALT COMPANY 


are er- 
vesistant and 
long-lasting. 
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THE NEW VOSS 
WITH ELECTRIC 


SELE- STARTER 
AT LAST! A gasoline engine 


washer that starts as easily as 
your car! No more “cranking.” 
Just a touch of your foot on the 
starter button and the _ reliable 
Briggs & Stratton engine of the 
NEW VOSS starts instantly. 
And what's more, the NEW VOSS 
has the marvelous Floating Agitator 
- « « the only mechanical device 
which exactly duplicates the gen- 
tle, thorough, hand washing action. 
Only in the NEW VOSS can you 
get both of these modern features, 
together with all other worth-while 
improvements. See the NEW 
VOSS before you buy any washer. 
Write us for address of nearest 
VOSS Dealer. 

Voss Washers with Electric 
Motors also available 


“Washing Machine Builders Since 1876" 








VOSS BROS.MFG.CO. 


DAVENPORT. EOWA 





Center of Everything 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


USINESS and pleasure travel, 

civic and social activity, center 

at The Montrose. One min- 
ute from the railroad stations and 
in the midst of downtowm 





Excellent food is served 
in the popular priced 
Coffee Shop and in the 


attractive Dining Room. 


300 Fireproof Rooms 


$1.75 t $3.50 


ow 


In Marshalltown, 
the new Tallcorn 








HOME CANNING 





MADE EASY 


Serpee Dun Seates Segler engbies 
a Cy 
so 


by leading Home 


Home Canning ts now made easy. The 
you to take fruits ‘ona vegetables direct 
them at once, absolutely safe and air- sinctighe, 
. without waste. You wre i. 

hot kitchens or di id 
Economic experts. 

Send for details « and information a: 

ow being contested a ss 


BurpeeCan Sealer Co., 215 W. Huren St., Dept. 105,Chicage 


cannt 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, 


Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is copyrighted. p > 
any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








these expositions of the Sabbath School 
This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson 











Jesus On the Cross 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
1930. Matthew, 27:1-66. 
Matthew, 27:33-50.) 


“And when they were come unto a 
place called Golgotha, that is to say, 
The place of a skull, (34) they gave 


| him wine to drink mingled with gall: 


and when he had tasted it, he would 


not drink. (35) And when they had 
crucified him, they parted his gar- 
ments among them, casting lots; (36) 


and they sat and watched him there. 
(37) And they set up over his head 
his accusation, written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS 
(38) Then are there crucified with him 
two robbers, one on the right hand and 
one on the left. (39) And they that 
passed by railed on him, wagging their 
heads, (40) and saying, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself: If thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the 
cross. (41) In like manner also the 
chief priests mocking him, with the 
scribes and elders, said, (42) He saved 
others; himself he can not save. If he 
is the King of Israel; let him now 
come down from the cross, and we will 


believe on him. (43) He trusted on 
God; let him deliver him now, if he 
desireth him: for he said, I am the 


Son of God. (44) And the robbers also 
that were crucified with him cast upon 
him the same reproach. (45) Now 
from the sixth hour there was dark- 
ness over all the land until the ninth 
hour. (46) And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? that is, 
My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
| saken me? (47) And some of them 
that stood there, when they heard it, 
said, This man ealleth Elijah. (48) 
And straightway one of them ran, and 
took a sponge, and filled it. with vine- 
gar, and put it on a reed, and gave 


him to drink. (49) And the rest said, 
Let be; let us see whether Elijah com- 
eth to save him. (50) And Jesus cried 
again with a loud voice, and yielded 
up his spirit.” 

The supreme greatness of the truly 
great soul is never revealed except. un- 
der adversity. The infinite greatness 

Jesus of Nazareth was never fully 
revealed until He was led to the cross 
on Calvary. Unutterable as were His 
sufferings, He could turn and say to 
the weeping multitude that followed 
Him: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children.” (Luke, 23: 
27-28.) 

It seems to have been the custom of 
the Romans to give those crucified an 
opiate to numb their sense of the hor- 
rible pain; and so we read: “And they 
offered him wine mingled with myrrh 
or gall; but he received it not.” He 
wished to meet His God with all His 
senses in active exercise. It seems to 
us that it would be a thing in 
these modern days if doctors would al- 


good 


low the dying to do as Jesus did: meet 
the great crisis of every human life 
fully awake. 


As the cruel spikes were driven thru 
His hands and feet, He prayed for His 
enemies, “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,” a prayer 
that was answered sublimely fifty days 
afterward at Pentecost when three 
thousand, many of whom assented to 
or shared in His death, were converted 
to the faith. (Acts, 3:13-15.) 

Nor does the innate meanness of a 
depraved soul ever come out so plain- 
ly as in the hour of brutal triumph. 
The most depraved and brutal traits of 
humanity were revealed at. the cross 
of the Son of God. He is a very mean 
man who in the hour of his triumph 
gloats over his fallen foe, and an un- 
speakably mean man who brutally 





taunts the victim of his own cruelty. 
On this occasion some said in derision, 
“Thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it again in three days, save 
thyself and come down from the 
cross.” Others said: “If thou be the 
Son of God, prove it by coming down 
from the Still others: “He 
saved others; let. him save himself.” 
Others again: Come down from the 
cross, and we will believe thou art the 
Christ. Naturally, the Roman soldiers 
would follow the example of the Jew- 
ish rulers and join in the derision and 
mockery, offering Him vinegar or sour 
wine, the common beverage of 
country, and saying: 
King of the Jews, save thyself.” 

One of the malefactors, in derision 
and scorn, said: “Art thou not the 
Christ? Save thyself and us.” The 


cross.” 


other, in a nobler spirit and in his 
great physical anguish, rebuked his 
fellow, saying, “Dost thou not even 


seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly; 
for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss.” And then, turning to Jesus, 
with a faith more sublime than any- 
thing heretofore recorded, said: “Je- 
sus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom.” To him Jesus ut- 
tered the second of the seven words or 
from the cross: “Today 
thou be with me in paradise.” 
(Read Luke, 23:35-43.) 
While this mockery was 
they were putting up the 
tion in letters of Greek, 
brew, the 


fear God, 


sentences 
shalt 


going on, 
superscrip- 
Latin and He- 
three great world languages 


then, giving as the title of the cruci- 
fied, “This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.” Herein lay Pilate’s revenge. 


He proclaimed the man coming from 
an obscure village as their king. 
Alarmed and angry, they begged him 
to change it to the effect that He 
claimed to be King of the Jews.: But, 
smarting under his conscience, 
ing he had done a cruel thing, 
knowing they had forced him to it, he 
answered, “What I have written, I 
have written.” It must stand as it is. 

And now the strangest of all things 
occurred: It began to grow dark. At. 
first it seemed a passing cloud, but a 
strange, unearthly darkness began to 
settle down over Jerusalem, and the 
scoffing of the priests and the rabbis 
gave way to alarm. Looking thru the 
gathering gloom, one and 
only one of His disciples supporting 
His agonized mother as she gazes with 
feelings unutterable on the scene, and 


Jesus sees 


the | 
“If thou art fhe | 











know- | 
and | 





says, “Woman, behold, thy son!” and 
to the beloved disciple, “Behold, thy 
mother!” And from that hour to the 
day of her death, Mary had a home | 
with John, the son of Zebedee. | 

More and more dense became the 
awful darkness. Rage gave way to} 
terror; nothing like this had ever oc- 
curred before. Out of the darkness 
came a voice, “Eloi, Eloi, lama_ sa- 


bachthani?” It was not Greek, but the 
tongue of the common people—the lan- 
His childhood, to which He 

we all do in moments of 
and, interpreted, is, 


guage of 
turned, as 


deepest emotion 


“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” “Behold, he calleth Eli- 
jah,” said one. Another, touched with 


the sufferer, ran and filled a 


vinegs 


pity for 
sponge with 


ir and gave Him to | 





drink. He had refused the drugged | 
wine, but did not now refuse the cool- 
ing drink to slake that. awful thirst. 


Another said: “Let be: let us 
whether Elijah cometh to save him.’ 

What this cry meant in all its fullness 
is not given to mortal man to know. 
It is enough for us to know that in this 
hour Jesus felt that He was forsaken 
of His God, and that He, the Son of 
God, planted Himself on the same 
ground on which the believer must 

(Concluded on page 23) 


see 


Roaste 


Three things give Butter- 
Nut its marvelous flavor 
—choice coffees, artful 
blending and freshness. 
Without freshness the 
other two would be wast- 
ed. But Butter-Nut 
reaches you soon after it 
comes from the roaster, 
it sells so fast. It has no 
chance to age on a gro- 
cer’s shelf. That is why 
Butter-Nut wins friends, 


1936 














The books listed below are new 
editions of books that sold origina!- 
ly at prices ranging from $2.50 t 
$5.00. 
Outline of History, H. G. Wells 

former price $5.00 
Adventures of an African Slav« 

Captain Canot, former price 34:' 
Catherine the Great, Katherine A 

thony, former price $4.00 
Six Years in the Malay Jungle, 

Carveth Wells, former price $3.00 
Abraham Lincoln, Lord Charnwood, 

former price $3.00 
Science Remaking the World, Cald 

well and Slosson, former price 
$2.50 

For any title send check or money 
order for only $1.00 plus ten cents 
to cover postage to 

Book Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead 
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Jesus On the Cross 
' 


(Continued from page 18) 


plant himself, on his faith in his God, 


even tho he may seem to be forsaken. 
Job felt the same way when he said, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” 

The cloud passed from His soul, as 


it did in-the temple in the presence of 


the Greeks, and as it did the night be- 
fore in Gethsemane, and with a loud 
yoice, the voice of the victor, Jesus 
cried, “It is finished’; and then, I im- 
agine more quietly, came the words, 
“Father, into thy hand I commend my 
spirit.” Then once more there was a 
cry of mortal anguish, and His head 
fell. (John, 19:30.) He was dead, and 
as He died there came an earthquake, 
the rocks were rent in pieces, by its 
force the stones were rolled away from 
the sepulchers, and after His resurrec- 
tion some of the saints arose and went 
into Jerusalem and were seen of many. 
Most significant of all, the veil of the 
temple, which separated the holy place 
from the holy of holies, thru which the 
high priest entered but once a year, 
and then with blood of atonement for 
the sins of the people, was rent from 
top to bottom, the Holy Ghost thus 
signifying entrance to the holiest of all 
by the blood of Jesus. There was no 
longer a secret. place for Jehovah, to 
be entered by but one man once a 
year, but the way of cleansing and for- 
giveness was open to all men of all 
lands and for all time. 

The centurion in charge halted as he 
passed the cross when he heard this 
loud death cry, and, fixing his gaze up- 
on the victim, he saw the change pass 
over Him and His head suddenly sink. 
He had likely attended many crucifix- 
ions, but never saw the like of this. 
He felt that there was something mys- 
terious about it, and joining with it all 
that he had seen and heard before con- 
cerning this Man, he said: “Truly this 
man was the Son of God.” 

We can well imagine the consterna- 
tion that must have followed these 
three hours of unnatural darkness, and 
the quick revulsion of feeling that oc- 
curred. Now that the awful deed was 
done and the solid earth was in a tre- 
mor, and the sun hiding itself lest it 
should look upon the awful sight, the 
people who came to witness the cruci- 
fixion, as men go today to see horrible 
things, smote upon their breasts and 
returned, silently, thoughtfully, realiz- 
ing that this was a crisis in the events 
as well as in their own lives. With 
different feelings, and yet with unut- 
terable awe, stood afar off His friends 
and acquaintances and the women who 
followed Him from Galilee. beholding 
these things but not understanding 
their meaning. 

It was now growing late, and the 
Pharisees could not endure the 
thought that the bodies should hang 
on the crosses on the Sabbath, one of 
the most sacred at that. They there- 
fore went to Pilate and begged that 
the death of the victims might be hast- 
ened and the bodies taken away. They 
found to their surprise that Jesus was 
dead already, dead literally of a bro- 
ken heart; for that mortal cry was evi- 
dently caused by literal rupture of the 
heart, the result of intense mental an- 
guish. The blood and water, or more 
strictly speaking, blood and serum, 
that followed the spear thrust, fur- 
nished convincing evidence of the fact. 

And now a strange thing happens. A 
member of the Sanhedrin, or the body 
that had judged Jesus worthy of death, 
a good man and just, one who had not 
consented to the council and His death, 
One who secretly and quietly himself 
Waited for the kingdom of God, went 
to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. 
He took it down, wrapped it in linen, 
and laid it in a sepulcher that was 
hewn in stone and in which no man 
had ever been laid. 

So it often happens in the history of 
the world, that when the open or 
known disciples of a great and good 
man forsake him, then come the un- 
known disciples, those who silently 
trust in the kingdom of God, like Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea, who 
did for their Master what His best dis- 
ciples lacked either the courage or the 
ability to do. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From a” book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
sunenl 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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When Mr. Bluebird Won His 
ro ~ 
Beautiful Coat 

When the birds had made their first trip 
to the new land Old Mother Nature had | 
prepared, and had been driven *back by 
Jack Frost, she came later to tell them 
that soon it would be beautiful up there 
again, and she needed them to help her | 
keep the bugs and worms from eating up 
all of the green things. 





‘But first,’ said Old Mother Nature, | 
“I want a herald to go before Mistress 
Spring to tell those who have lived there 
all thru the time of snow and ice that 
Mistress Spring is coming. Who will go?’ 

“The birds looked at one another and 
shivered, and then tried to slip out of 
sight. Mr. Bluebird had modestly waited 
for some of his big, strong neighbors to 
offer to take the message of gladness up 
into that frozen land, but when he saw 
them slip away one by one, his heart grew 
hot with shame for them, and he flew out 
before Old Mother Nature. ‘I'll go,’ said 
he, bobbing his head respectfully. 

“*What can such a little fellow as you 
do?’ asked Old Mother Nature. ‘You will 
freeze up there, for it is still very cold.’ 

“If you please, I can at least try,’ re- 
plied Mr. Bluebird, modestly. 

“This reply so pleased Old Mother Na- 
ture that she made Mr. Bluebird the her- 
ald of Mistress Spring and started him on 
his long, hard journey. Everything was 
new to him, and it was so cold! It seemed | 
sometimes as if he certainly would freeze. | 
At these times, he would remember that 
sweet Mistress Spring was not far behind 
and that he was her herald. This would | 
give him courage and he would bravely 
keep on. Whenever he stopped to rest, he 
would whistle the news that Mistress | 
Spring was coming, and sometimes, just 
to keep up his own courage, he would 
whistle while he was flying, and he found 
it helped. 

“As he passed on, he left 
great joy, and Mistress Spring found 
she journeyed north that all were eagerly 
awaiting her, for they had heard the mes- 
sage of her coming; and she was glad, and 
told Old Mother Nature how well her her- 
ald had done his work. When he had com- 





behind him 


as 


pleted his errand, Mr. Bluebird built a 
home and was as modest and retiring as 
ever. He didn’t seem to think that he had | 
done anything out of the usual. He sim- 
ply rejoiced in his heart that he had been 
able to do what Old Mother Nature had 
requested, and it never entered his head 
that he should have any other reward 
than the knowledge that he had done his 
best and that he had brought cheer and 
hope to many. 

“When Jack Frost moved down from 
the far north in the fall, all the birds 
journeyed south again, and of course Mr. 


Bluebird went with them. The next sea- 


son, when it was time for Mistress Spring 
to start north, Old Mother Nature as- 
sembled all the birds, and this time, in- 
stead of asking who would carry the mes- 
sage, she called Mr. Bluebird out before 
them and asked if he were willing to be 
the herald once more. Mr. Bluebird said 


that he would be glad to be the herald 
if she wished it. Then Old Mother Nature 
told all the*birds how brave Mr. Bluebird 
was and how faithful and true, and she 
made all the other birds feel ashamed, 
especially those higger and stronger than 
Mr. Bluebird. Then she said: ‘Winsome 
Bluebird, for that is to be your name from | 
now on, I here and now appoint you the | 
herald of Mistress Spring, and the honor 
shall descend to your children and your | 
children’s children for ever and ever, and 
you shall be one of the most loved of all 
the birds. And because you are a herald, 
you shall have a bright coat, as all her- 





alds should have; and because you are | 
true and faithful, your coat shall be blue, 
as blue as the blue of the sky.’ 


“She reached out and touched Mr. Blue- 








bird, and his sober gray coat turned the 
most wonderful blue. Then once more he 
started on his long journey, and whistled 
more joyously than before. And because 
his whistle brought joy and gladness, and 
because he was beautiful to see, it came 
about just as Old Mother Nature had said 
it would, that he was one of the most 
loved of all the birds, even as his great- 
great-ever-so-great-grandson is today 
Peter drew a long breath. “Thank you, 
Grandfather Frog,’’ said he. “I have al- 


ways loved Winsome 
shall love him more.” 

(Wonder what's in 
ets? We shall see 


Bluebird, and now I 


Mr. Gopher’s pock- 
next week.) 





PORK EXPORTS 
per cent of the 
was exported, 


Slightly more than four 
pork production in 1929 
whereas one-third of the lard produced 
was moved out of the country. Lard ex- 
ports in 1929 were eight per cent larger 


than in 1928, and were the largest since | 
1924. Exports of pork increased 13 per | 


cent over 1928, but were less than in any 
recent year before 1927. 





It is unwise to sow weeds with one hand 
and fight them with the other, 


SUCH SIMPLICITY! 
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The least involved of 
all farm washers ... the 
simplest in design and 
appearance ... the sim- 
plest to understand and 
operate... the simplest 
in washing efficiency 
and performance. 





New Model L Briggs & Stratton 
4-Cycle Gas Motor 
The newest, latest B. & S. gas engine 
model. Many new refinements; easy 
foot starter; positive lubrication ; most 
economical operation; easily, quickly 
detached for other farm work. 


HORTON PERFECT 36 
| 55 GAS ENGINE 3 | 25 














OMEN appreciate Horton simplicity. 
They admire it first of all in the Horton 
a It 1s not cumbersome or involved in 





the least. It’s a good looking washer. ELECTRIC 
There’s a decided absence of “things me- 
a haps : < At ‘ 
chanical” in the Horton. Yet, mechanically, — 36- Aa . Leche a 
: model. ine motor ~ 


the Perfect 36 is all the name implies. The 
mechanism is so sure, so right, it’s sealed at the 
factory never to require or need attention. Women appreciate that. 

The large, Porcelain Enamel Tub; the Lovell Pressure 
Cleanser with balloon rollers; the new Model L, Briggs & 
Stratton engine —these are other features that add to the 
simple convenience of the Perfect 36. 

Inspect this marvel of washer simplicity. Ask for a free 
demonstration. Write for further particulars, should you wish them. 


LUTHE HARDWARE CO., Distributors 
Des Moines, Ia. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 639 FRY ST., 


“HO 8 


GOoD NAME 


to meet any cur- 
rent requirement. 














FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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FOR 


YEARS 
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“Fly-Kil’”’? Would Have 
Kept Them Away! 


Flies are your enemies! Cows cannot graze peacefully when 
they are pestered with flies and the result is a falling off in. milk 
production during the summer months. Thousands of dairy- 
men are preventing this every year by using the old reliable 


Dairymen’s “Fly-Kil”’ 


This popular product is being used on over half the large 
dairy farms in the Northwest and on over 20,000 farms in the 
Central States. A list of prominent users will be sent to you 


on request. 
Dairymen’s **Fly-Kil”’ 
is sold on a positive guarantee. Read what it will do for your herd: 


1. It kills quickly every fly hit by the liquid or enveloped in the mist. 

2. PREVENTS FLY ANNOYANCE FOR FROM 12 TO 36 HOURS, 
(After all, the most important factor—an exclusive “‘Fly-Kil” feature) 

3. Rids your stock and barns of lice, mites, and other insect pests. 

4. Will not taint dairy products when properly applied. 


Think what this will mean for you this summer! » Write us for informa- 

tion and literature. We will be glad to have a representative call on you. 
AN OPPORTUNITY We have a few good territories open for men 
who wish to build up a profitable business for 


themselves during the spring and summer months. 
If you are willing to work hard, able to demonstrate, and will follow instructions, 
write for our selling plan at once. WRITE TODAY! 


“FLY-KIL” DIVISION 


Wilthelm Lubrication Co. 
2361 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn: 
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The Tails 
Tell the Tale 


THE Holsteins on the left of this picture were sprayed with Dr. 
Hess Fly Chaser. The Guernseys on the right were not. 

On the Holstein side, all quiet and restful. On the Guernsey side, 
every cow swishing, tossing her head and stamping. It was the same 
way in the pasture too. 





Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. The pine odor 
principle was proved to be the most efficient and longest lasting in 
300 tests with many fly-repelling materials. (Dept. of Agriculture 


Bulletin 1472.) 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is a protector that really protects. 
Its fresh, pine-woods odor, so agreeable to you, is positively 
repulsive to flies. It stays with your sprayed cows and repels flies 


all day long. 


Don’t confuse it with household “fly killers” which, to be effective, 
must be used in tightly closed rooms. Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is for 
livestock only —a protector of cows and horses out in the pasture 


and in stables and barns. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has antiseptic and germicidal value. It kills 
every disease germ it comes in contact with. It does not gum or dis- 
color the hair. It does not taint the milk. 

WARBLES. On the twenty cows that were sprayed regularly with Dr. Hess 


Fly Chaser at the Research Farm only two ox warbles were found. Of three 
cows that were not sprayed during the fly season one had 15 grubs in her 


back, another had 9 and the other 8. 


Protect your cows from warbles as 


well as all other fly pests by using Dr. Hess Fly Chaser regularly. 
The local Dr. Hess dealer will supply your needs. Call on him. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 









HY;2 f all 
SILO FILLERS 
Bought in Wisconsin 


40% are GEHLS |p 


Wisconsin md men, owning 20% of the silos of 
the whole U. S., appreciate the GE HL cutter's 
emphatically pote rior points, including its big 
capacity at low speed, light running and clean 
cutting due to nearness of knives to rollers. 
Positively self-feeding, non-clogging; easy knife ad- 
justment; gears running in oil; im- 
proved fan blade attachment; throws 
MORE green corn at = $00 r.p.m., 
asafespeed ° = 

requiring ; ; 
hess power, 








~per silo, a 
challenge 
record for low expense. 5 h. p. motor or 2-plow tractor runs 
the GEHL likea top. Save regrets by not buy- 


ing any cutter unt il you get our cata- 
a eobour Wan ues” of nearest dealer. 
curse ML / GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Fre ER 416 South Water St. 

L West Bend, Wisconsin 














Salve 
Nearly a million 
homes have learned 
that Corona Wool 
Compound, because 
of its woes and 






Teats, and 
Sores or Wounds 
of all kinds on 
man or beast, 


ities, is one 

of the it preparations ever placed on the marke: 

It is different from ordinary salves. Itis made - 
extrac sheep’s wool and while it is 

and reaches right down to the seat 
trou.le, it auldiy heals but will not 

smart most sensitive wou! 
GET IT AT YOUR DRUGGIST 
Keep a can of this wonder 


ZZ sp hand fer any ergeney. Y 
) 2. ‘BI you have bly you. Two seg 
4 sesene, ladly send you 


ee 
































ECONOMICAL 


Wp Universal Milker operates at 

an average cost of about 5¢ per 
milking, for a herd of 15 to 30 cows. 
And it more than cuts milking time 
in half! Write for free catalog. 


The UNIV — MILKING MACHINE CO. 





Dept. WF Waukesha, Wis. 








MILKS LIKE 


Two Types: 
Double and 
single units. 


alternates- 
like Sate 
by hand... 
















114c per Ib. 


Highest uniform quality twine 
Insect treated, full yardage, full 
strength guaranteed, at real co- § 
operative prices. Write today fort 
special delivered. prices. Farms 

ers Union Service Assn., 300 
S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, la. 
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THE DAIRY 


Joining Land O’Lakes 


Iowa creameries located in Bremer 
and adjacent counties have had a 
chance to listen to many reasons why 
they should and why they should not 
join the Land O’Lakes creameries. 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Incorpo- 
rated, was organized in Minnesota. 
With the addition of creameries from 
at least a half dozen other states, it 
has become a national association. 
Land O’Lakes apparently has been 
successful as a cooperative butter mer- 
chandising and distributing associa- 
tion. Prompted by this success, the 
Federal Farm Board has recognized 
this institution as one which individ- 
ual creameries might. join in order to 
concentrate the sale of their products. 
This recognition of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries by the Federal Farm 
Board has encouraged many credmer- 
ies to consider joining this organiza- 
tion. 

Northeastern Iowa creameries in 
and about Bremer county have been 
selling their products to a Waterloo 
company which recently has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. Losses to the 
creameries selling to the Waterloo 
company will probably aggregate close 
to $100,000. In seeking a new market, 
several of these creameries asked Mr. 
John Brandt, president of Land 
O’Lakes, to speak to them. At this 
meeting, which was held May 12, one 
creamery joined and_ several: that 
lacked the attendancé of their entire 
board, expressed a willingness to join. 
Arrangements were made to call a 
meeting at a later date. 

Buttermakers, individuals interested 
in the sale of creamery equipment and 
butter buyers, together with some 
state officials, apparently questioned 
the advisability of the creameries join- 
ing Land O’Lakes. Arrangements were 
made for a meeting to be held at Trip- 
oli. The invitation to the meeting said: 


“We feel it is important. to the milk 
and cream producers of Iowa that they 
should know what is going on before 
taking steps that they will be sorry 
for hereafter.” 

Nearly one hundred producers, 
equipment salesmen and butter buy- 
ers, attended this meeting. Speakers 
who deemed it inadvisable to join 
Land O'Lakes were Albert Harms, Oel- 
wein, buttermaker; B. O. Brownlee, 
state inspector; J. L. Bruner, butter 
buyer for Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, and Herbert Harmenson, butter 
salesman for Iowa State Brand 
Creameries. 

Mr. Harms complimented Land 
O’Lakes for their improvement in 
quality of butter among their member 
creameries. However, he said, “There 
are some other things connected with 
it and that is a whole lot of overhead.” 
Mr. Harms suggested that Bremer 
county could organize its own associa- 
tion without outside aid and run it 
without the burdensome overhead. 
Railroads furnis:. refrigerator cars to 
ship the butter, thus making buildings 
and equipment unnecessary. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Harms, a man should be 
hired to-supervise the making and im- 
prove the quality of the association 
butter. 

Mr. Brownlee also complimented 
Land O'Lakes for building up the 
standard of Minnesota butter. The 
overhead emphasized by Mr. Harms 
was again singled out by Mr. Brown- 
lee as being prohibitive. He said: 
“We have organizations here in the 
state of Iowa that I believe can direct 
you to a better market than Land 
O'Lakes. . . Until we can be assured 
of a market that will justify the extra 
overhead expense, whv should we 
make any change? Why shouldn't we 
ship on the open market as we have in 
the past?” 

Mr. Bruner emphasized the need of 
standardized butter of improved qual- 





OVER 


30,000 POUNDS OF 


MILK 








of Brush, Colo., 








This Holstein cow, Lilamere Pontiac Jessie, owned by L. T. Winger, 


in setting a record of 31,774.3 pounds of milk, containing 
1,056.1 pounds of butterfat, equaled nearly two-thirds of her weight in 
butter and almost sixteen times her weight in milk. She is No. 104 on 
the national list of Holstein cows to exceed 30,000 pounds of milk in a 
year and is.the new inter-mountain champion Holstein, butterfat, producer, 
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Faster Gains 


for Hogs 
n 


O 


Pasture 











D 7 

Feed ’em the right 
grain ration.... 
Actual tests prove that a hog cannot 
make satisfactory gains on pasture 
without a good grain ration. These 
same tests prove that the more liberal 
the grain ration, the faster the gains. 
Maximum gains are made on pasture 
only when a full grain ration is fed. 
But you must feed the right grain ra- 
tion. Here is the pasture ration that 
has proved profitable with hog men 
throughout the Corn Belt: 


Pasture Ration for Hogs 


Tankage 50 lbs. 
Linseed Meal .............. 50 Ibs. 
(In one bin of self feeder.) 
Put shelled corn in other bin, 
or hand-feed ear corn. 


This ration gets hog to market 30 
days sooner than corn and straight 
tankage and does it at lower cost. It’s 
the ration that puts more dollars in 
your pocket at market time. If you 
use ready-mixed feeds be sure they 
_ Linseed Meal. Look on the 
abel. 






The Universal 


Protein Feed 


@t6.u 5 Pat. ore 
FREE Summer Feed- 
et ing Book and 
Ration Chart 
Plain facts on summer 


feeding. Chart shows ra- 
tions for all farm stock. 





Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free Summer Feeding Book No. ( 
P-6 and Chart of Balanced Rations. { 
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are thinking of building a new 
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MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
‘most ical. No 


\ ft ' factory prices. Easy 
= payments. Send for Free Crib’ Plans 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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ity. He agreed with the suawestion | 
that a group of creameries should hire 
a man who knows how to control com- 
position in order to improve quality. 

Mr. Harmenson traced the growth 
of his association, but disappointed the 
producers by saying that it would be 
impossible for his association to help 
the creameries of this district at the 
present time. Mr. Harmenson thought 
that a hundred creameries were as 
many as could economically operate in 
one group. He snggested that the 
Bremer county district organize its 
own marketing association. He said: 
“Our organization has turned down or- 
ders for 3,000 tubs of 93 score butter.” 
He inferred that if these creameries 
would organize and improve the qual- 
ity of their product they could take ad- 
vantage of the demtand for 93 score 
butter. Mr. Harmenson did not think 
the Farm Board would be able to as- 
sist the dairy marketing associations 
and prophesied that the Federal Farm 
Board wquld pass out of existence in a 
few years. 

D. D. Offringa, county agent of Bre- 
mer county, who has been active in 
behalf of Land O*-Lakes, was asked to 
present some facts in behalf of Land 
O'Lakes. Mr. Offringa pointed out 
that nearly every speaker had stressed 
the importance of standardized butter 
of high quality, adding that this was 
exactly what. Land O’Lakes was* doing. 
It would be unnecessary to hire a local 
field man if the creameries joined 
Land O'Lakes, which furnishes this 
service. Mr. Offringa read several 
letters from the University of Wis- 
consin and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supporting Land 
O'Lakes. In conclusion he read a tele- 
gram from Chairman Legge, of the 
Federal Farm board, who expresssed 
approval of Land O’Lakes. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
state officials made it clear that they 
were not opposed to cooperative mar- 
They assured the creamery 
present that, regardless of 
whether or not they joined Land 
O’Lakes, the state officials wished to 
cooperate and assist them in any way 
possible. 

Apparently several creameries in 
this territory will join Land O’Lakes 
in the near future. 


Course for Creamery 
Operators 


The course in dairy industry offered 
at the Iowa State College, at Ames, be- 
gins this year September 22. This 
twelve months course includes manu- 
facture of the various milk products 
and the handling of market milk. The 
laboratories in the new dairy industry 
building are provided with the most 
modern equipment and the manufac- 
turing work is conducted on a commer- 
cial basis. 

The object of this course is to fit 
the students for positions as butter, 
cheese and ice cream makers and op- 
erators of market milk plants. For 
further information, address the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 





Annual “Hey Day” at Ames, 


June 12 
Corn belt. cattlemen are invited td 
attend “Hey Day’”—the Iowa cattle 


feeders’ day to be held June 12, at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The program this year will give re- 
sults of the fifth year of experimental 
feeding of calves, yearlings and two- 
year-old cattle. The comparative 
gains, feeding costs and other factors 
affecting profits with steers of differ- 
ent age will be published. 

Results of another feeding experi- 
ment in which various kinds of pro- 
tein supplement were compared in 
feeding along with corn, will be made 
public. The supplements include lin- 
seed oilmeal, cottonseed meal, a trio 
mixture of oilmeal, cottonseed meal 
and corn gluten meal and a mixture of 
four ingredients, including soybean oil- 
meal. These supplements have been 
fed along with shelled corn, corn sil- 
age, alfalfa hay and block salt. 








THE NEW 
“3,000,000” Golden Series 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 

















Trailing bowl discharge re- 
duces power required to op- 
erate machine — also reduces 
froth of the skim-milk. 











“V" shaped 
channels 
guide streams 
straight. 





Properly protected ball bear- 
ings make their separator 
use practical, affording still 
easier runoing. 











Extended shaft with 
protecting cap. Motor 
or universal power 
drive can be attached 
at any later time with- 
out taking the ma- 
chine apart. 




























Worm wheel pinned to 
shaft in a way that permits 
worm wheel and spindle 
to align themselves—rua 
easier and last longer. 








Two-length 
crank. In long 
position machine 
can be quickly 
brought to speed 
—a turn of the 
wrist and short 
crank enables 
speed to be main- 
tained with the 
least effort. 











Oil overflow in- 
sures used oil and 
sediment being 
automatically 
Rushed out of the 
oil reservoir. 








These improvements together with the many other 
De Laval features of superiority and refinement make 
this new series of De Laval Separators 


— the most efficient in skimming 
under any conditions, with any 
kind of milk; 


— by far the easiest in starting 
and » Particularly with 
milk going through the bowl]; 


— the most convenient to operate 
and handle; 


— doubly as durable as any other, 
giving greatest length of service 
at the least cost and expense; 

— the most beautiful, neatest and 
trimmest in design, and much 
the best finished. 


These new De Lavals must be seen and tried 
to be appreciated. See your De Laval dealer 
or write nearest office below. Liberal trade 
allowances on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
16§ Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 














SUN AND WEATHER 
CANOPY 

For use on Machinery, Road 
Graders. On Tractors, attach 
to fenders. It is adjustable 
to desired height for tall or 
short man. Top can be ex- 
tended for greater protec- 
tion. Price, $5.25. Write 

MID-WEST SUPPLY CO. 
HECTOR MINN. 








Fords Milker 


‘(00 


Produces Quality Milk 


No long pi line to be contaminated. Easy of 
cows — makes them respond better. Fewer 
. Easier to clean. Light and easier to 
Complete . Many models. 
Ready to tSend for No. 64 
Milk Patt gig tee COMPANY 
213-15 N. St, 




















HE Perfection Automatic Milker is in a class 
It was designed with the basic fact 


by itself. 


in mind that no two cows milk alike. 
only milker that automatically adjusts itself to 
milk each cow as she should be milked. 
the only milker in which the cow’s milk’flow auto- 
matically controls the action of the machine. It is 
the only milker that distinguishes between a hard 
milking cow and an easy milking cow. 
Perfection Automatic Milker, no cow is subjected 
to more suction than just the amount necessary 
to draw the milk. No other milking machine 
applies a distinct downward squeeze on the teats, 
from the top down. Its action is a faithful repro- 
duction of the sucking of a baby calf. 

The automatic adjustment... the down- 
ward squeeze action... with other exclusive Per- 
fection features, places the Perfection Automatic 


Milker in a class by itself. 


— Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2102 East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In A Class By Itself 


We want you to see this 
different milker in actual 
operation in your own barn 
on your own cows. Write 


today for a personal dem- 
Easy Terms 


It is the onstration, 


It is 


With the 





Automatic 
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Put new POWE R 


into your car and your tractor.... 










Power is simply a question of 
using the right fuel in the right 

place. Better fuels for motor cars 
ond tractors are sold wherever you 
see these Deep-Rock signs on display. 










DEEP-ROCK 
KEROSENE 


Your cor, for example, should be powered by 
Kant-Nock-Ethyl, aviation quality gasoline with all 
the added benefits of Ethyl, yet costing no more at Deep-Rock stations than other 
Ethyl Gasolines. 


Your tractor should be fuelled by Deep-Rock Kerosene, the ideal tractor fuel, 
approved by tractor manufacturers and recommended by them for the gruelling 
service you require of your tractor. 


Select Deep-Rock prize oils, too, for lubrication. Consult the Deep-Rock oil chart for 
the proper oil for your make of car and tractor. Let Deep-Rock specialists power and 
lubricate all your motorized farm equipment. 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 300 West Adams St., Chicago 
575 $-W 9th Street, Des Moines 1126 North 11th Street, Omaha 
A UNIT OF THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 











ORE goose that laid golden eggs at 


’Member the story about the 





the rate of one each day. And 





Vote greed to get eggs faster. 


th Board was fearful that farmers 
on e might ‘kill the goose” by pro- 


then you recall how her foolish 
master killed the goose in his 


Last spring the Federal Farm 


ducing too much of the prin- 








Farin cipal crops. Chairman Alex- 
ander Legge and others urged 
¥ farmers to hold down the acre- 
Board’s 2: 
livestock and 
Help us get a real line on the Germicide poultry asa 
Plan way Farm Board Policy is hold- Parasiticide DIP itaate 
ing out. Send in your answers Disinfectant ad 
on the following questions, to aan nae toe, and as a 
stockand Poultry from Parasites. spray for 
Pure Ke SNe | GENERAL | 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, When writing for “Farm | CLEAN-UP” 





Sanitation’’ booklet address: 


Des Moines, Iowa 
% Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-27-F 


————— PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


1. “Was there any reduction of acreage of the principal crops Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 


Caw 


Cowboy Boots, Rodeo 
Shirts, Saddles, etc. 
The West's largest exclusive 


Cowboy Outfitter. Big values 
Money back if not satisfied. 











Mam’ GNM TINGE SEAT NE To ace csc mdecicdec = cock orden caésenececees | 


2. “Are you in favor of the policy of preventing surplus pro- 
duction by limiting acreage as suggested by the Federal Farm 










Please include yovr name and address in order to avoid 
duplication of ballots. 












Name Write for free catalog. 
STOCKMAN FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
Address | 1643 Lawrence Street DENVER, COLORADO 











When writing advertisers, please 
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The Widow That Wasn’t 
(Continued from page 8) 


the morning sunshine was pouring in 
at the dining-room windows. He had 
determined while dressing to make a 
clean breast of the affair of the night 
before to his housekeeper—a nominal- 
ly clean breast, that is. There were 
some things he would not tell her, some 
that he would not speak of to anyone— 
the picture in the doorway, for in- 
stance. 

As they sat opposite each other at 
the table, he began his confession. The 
muffins scorched in the oven and the 
coffee pot boiled over as he told his 
story, for Keziah was too much inter- 
ested to think of trifles. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, when the re- 
cital was finished. “Well!” 

“I—I’m afraid I was too hasty,” ob 
served Mr. Ellery thoughtfully. “It 
will be talked about some, I suppose. 
Don’t you think so?’ 

“Some? Yes! At this moment one- 
half of Trumet is talkin’ about it and 
runnin’ out to tell the other half. [ 
guess I’d better hurry up with this 
breakfast. We’re goin’ to have callers,” 
Keziah said prophetically. 

Nine o’clock, then ten, and no vis- 
itor came to the parsonage. At half- 
past ten the gate slammed. Keziah 
peered from the window. “Humph!” 
she ejaculated. “Here comes Elkanah, 
and he’s got storm signals set, by the 
looks. He’s comin’ after you, Mr. 
Ellery.” 

“Very well,” was the calm reply; 
“let him come.” 

Captain Daniels marched to the din- 
ing-room door, his gold-headed cane 
marking time like a drum-beat. He 
nodded curtly to Keziah, who answered 
the knock, and stepped across the 
threshold. 

“Hum—ha!” he barked. “Is the min- 
ister—hum—ha! is Mr. Ellery in?” 

“Yes; he’s in the study.” 

The head of the parish committee 
stalked into the study and the door 
closed behind him. A rumble of voices 
in animated conversation succeeded. 

Mrs. Coffin went out into the kitchen 
and resumed her business of making 
a dried-apple pie. She put the pie in 
the oven and set the damper. And, as 
she knelt by the stove, something 
struck her lightly on the back of the 
neck. She looked up and about her, 
but there was no one in sight. Run- 
ing to the threshold, she peered out. 
Beneath the door projected a boot, a 
man’s boot, and one of ample size. 

“Hum!” she said. “They say you 
can tell the Old Scratch by his foot- 
prints, even if you can’t smell the sul- 
phur. Anyhow, you can tell a Ham- 
mond by the size of his boots. Come 
out from behind that door this minute. 
Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” 


HE owner of the boot stepped 
forth from behind the door and 
seized her by both hands. 
“Halloo, Keziah!” he cried joyfully. 
“My, but it’s good to see you.” 
“Halloo, Nat!” said Keziah heartily. 
“It’s kind of good to see you, too. I'd 
heard you made port.” 
“Did, hey? That’s Trumet, sure pop.” 
The rest of him was in keeping with 
his boots. He was big and broad- 
shouldered and bearded. His _ face, 
above the beard, was tanned to a deep 


| reddish-brown, and the corners of [is 


eyes were marked with dozens of tiny 
wrinkles. He was dressed in blue cloth 
and wore a wide-brimmed, soft felt |! 
He entered the kitchen and tossed the 
hat into a corner. 

“S-shh!” he said. “Don’t say any- 
thing for a minute. Let me look al 
you. Just as clean and wholesome and 
good-lookin’ as ever. They don’t mak 
girls like that anywhere else but dow? 
on this old sandbar. Not a day older, 
by the jumpin’——” ; 

She held up her hand. “Hush, Nat! 
she protested. “Don’t talk foolish. 
Girl? Not a day older? Why, if fee! 
in’s count for anything, I’m as old as 
Methuselah. Haven’t I had enough t° 
make me old?” 

She told him the details of her brot:- 
er’s sickness and death, of having ‘° 


give up the old home, and, finally, of 


her acceptance of the housekeeper’s 


position. 
Her friend leaned forward. 
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“Keziah,” he said earnestly, “there’s 
no sense in your slavin’ yourself to 
death here. I can think of a good deal 











’ 
i pleasanter berth than that; pleasanter 
for me, anyhow, and I’d do my best to 
> in make it pleasant for you. You've only 
had got to say the word and No? 
ea Well, then all I can do is hope thru 
ight another voyage.” 
nal- “Please don’t, Nat. I like you. I 
rere count on you as the straightest, truest 
ome friend I’ve got; and I want to keep on 
leo countin’ on you just that way. May I?” 
in- “Course you can, Keziah. You're | 
pretty stubborn when you set your foot 
at down; but I’ve got somethin’ of a foot | 
The myself.” 
the “Oh, now, you mustn’t think so. By 
his the way, how did Grace look to you?” 
ter- “Like the harbor light on a stormy 
night. She’s a brick, that girl, and 
re- gets prettier every minute. She’ll make 
somebody a good wife.” 
ob- “Um-hm. Have—have you ever 
“i thought of her that way yourself?” 
ose, “Keziah, that’s enough of that! Are 
you and dad in partnership to get me 
yne- spliced and out of the way? He was 
and at me this mornin’ along the same line. 
I What’s that? Somebody’s comin’. I’m 
this goin’ to clear out.” 
rs,” “No, you mustn’t go. I want you to 
meet Mr. Ellery. You sit out on the 
Vis- wash bench by the back door till I get 
alf- rid of whoever ’tis that’s comin’. Scoot 
iah now!” 
nt? 
lah, AI Ae “scooted,” stopping to snatch 
the 4‘ up his hat as he ran. Keziah went 
Mr. into the dining-room and admitted 
Captain Zebedee Mayo, who was pant- 
ly; ing from the exertion of his walk. 

“Whew!” puffed Captain Zeb, mop- 
din- ping his forehead. “How be you, Ke- 
ane ziah? What! You ain’t all alone! I 
He thought you’d have a cabin full of gab 
red machines by this time. Have they been 
the and gone?” 

? “No, they haven’t been. Elkanah’s 
ain here. He’s in there with the minister 
| now.” 

Captain Zeb headed for the study, 
tee but before he crossed the threshold of 
oor the kitchen, Ellery and his visitor came 
Ces out into the dining-room. Captain El- 
- kanah’s face was flushed, and he fid- 
1en 


geted. The minister looked determined 
Ing but calm. 

, In “’Mornin’, Zebedee,” grunted Elka- 
a nah. “I have—hum—ha!—been dis- 


Ing cussing the regrettable affair of last 
the night with Mr. Ellery. I have tried— 
nets hum—ha!—to show him that respect- 
un: able people of our society don’t asso- 
ut. ciate with Come-Outers, and that for a 
t, a Regular minister to go to their meet- 
ings is something neither the congre- 
ae gation nor the parish committee ap- 
oot: proves of. No—er—hum—ha!—no!” 
sul- “And I explained to Captain Dan- 
_ iels,” observed the minister, “that I 
ac went there for what seemed to me good 


reasons, and, as they did seem to me 
good at the time, I’m not ashamed of 
ped having gone. It was an honest mistake 
on my part, and I may make more.” 

“But the society ” began Elka- 
lly. nah. Captain Zeb interrupted him. 

, “Don’t worry about the society, Mr. 
ily. Ellery,” he said with emphasis. “Nor 
I'd about the parish committee, either. 

Great fishhooks! the most of us are 
p,” tickled to death over what you said to 
ith Eben Hammond. We think it’s a 
, Mighty good joke. I’m surprised the 
others haven’t been here to say so. But 
eep I cal’late to know why they ain’t been. 
his They’re all too busy crowin’ over the 
nv way Nat Hammond fetched the packet 
home last night. What? You ain’t 
ve heard? Great fishhooks! it’s the best 
re thing ever. Nat. guided her thru storm 
and fog and rain, without a compass, 
ny right up to the deep hole inside the 
at breakwater, as sure as I’m knee-high 
and to a marlin spike! 
ake “And this mornin’,” crowed Captain 
wo Zebedee, “after all that wonderful pi- 
ier, lotin’, mind you, that lubbed Zach Fos- 
ter is around town tellin’ folks that his 
tt” Schooner had been over the course so 
ish. often she couldn’t get lost. She found 
eel- her way home herself. What do you 
as think of that?” : 


and 








T# two members of the parish 

Committee left the parsonage soon 
after Captain Zebedee had made his ap- 
pearance. The minister shut the door 
behind his departing guests. Then he 
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‘ “Minnesota Paints? 


> 


os 









a s 
uildings ? 
you are paying for good paint even if you don’t 

use it! The cost of depreciation, repairs and 
decreased loan values on unpainted buildings is 
much more than the cost of painting. Why not enjoy 
the satisfaction of having a good-looking farm? 
Color paints not only improve appearance, but also 
wear longer. “When you paint to beautify, you | 
also preserve.” a a 














For the most satisfactory and economical job, Products include: 


use ‘‘Minnesota” Paints and Varnishes. They've penny oo 
fs . arn Paint 

proved their durability and economy during the last pti cae 
60 years. They take fewer gallons to do a good job, — Screen Paint 
are easier to apply, give real protection and last Porch Floor Paint 
longer. Made in a pleasing range of modern colors. pat ar 0 gg 
They always have the full correct linseed oil content. —_ Inside Paints 
Due to world flax shortage, linseed oil is higher- and Varnishes 
priced this year. Play safe—insist on Minnesota 
Paints—their quality reputation is your protection. 

Minnesota Barn Paints are made with the same Minnesota 
Linseed Oil as used in Minnesota House Paint. It pays to 
use the best. 


Ask your Minnesota Paint dealer for color cards or write 
for booklet of important paint facts. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 So. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 













OTA LINSEED 
Made Mar hon U.S PStcee 
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The Whirligig Quilt Design 
A New Service for Our Quilt Lovers 


Summer months don’t allow a lot of time for quilt 
piecing—but don’t you love to sit on the shady porch 
and work with cool dainty scraps of prints and plain 
patches while you “catch your breath?” 

An excellent quilt pattern to use is this Whirligig 
or Pin Wheel design. It is lovely made of one plain 
color with the light background of a white pin dotted 
material. I’ve seen it, too, with each of the pieces in 
pin wheel a dainty print. The effect is mosaic and 
truly one of the loveliest things I’ve seen in new quilts. 

The Whirligig or Pin Wheel quilt pattern may be 
had by sending fifteen cents to the Quilt Editor of 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
You'll find it most fascinating for 

















summer pick-up work. 
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RED TOP 


BINDER TWINE 


As reliable as the 

Plymouth Rope 

supplied to ships 
for 106 years 


—_— <> Red Top Binder Twine is 
made by the makers of the famous Plymouth 
Rope which has been known to rope users the 
world over as the world’s best—for the past 


106 years! 


And all these years of experience in selecting 
fibres and spinning rope have gone into the 
making of Plymouth Red Top Binder Twine! 
That is why, year after year, more and more 
farmers the country over are turning to RED TOP. 


RED TOP is guaranteed six-point binder 
twine and is in every way the most economical 
twine a farmer can use. Try RED TOP once and 
you'll never go back to ordinary binder twine. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF PLYMOUTH ROPE AND BINDER TWINE 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. and WELLAND, CANADA 









The Plymouth Six Points 


, Length—full length to the pound 
as guaranteed on the tag; 


, Strength—less breaking, less 
wasted time, less wasted grain; 


, Evenness— no thick or thin spots 


4, Special Winding—no tangling; 


. Insect repelling—you can tell by 


Mistake-proof—printed ball—in- 














PLYMOUTH 

















ELIEVE It or 
Not! jj 


‘A Vacation without worry is 
a real Vacation. 

That’s why our Yellowstone 
Tour is a delight from start to 
finish. 

See America’s Greatest Won- 
derland with a happy, carefree 
party. 


Vaeation Editor, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Send me literature about it! 


Name 


ER.HOG 





Santonin means bigger hog profits for you. 
gets the worms every time. 
easy to dose with. Santonin is always depend- 
able and uniform in quality. 
bad after effects. 


It is safe, sure and 






Hogs treated with Santonin 

start to gain quickly. Avoid losses, use only 
Send for free booklet. 

Consult Your Veterin 

There Is No Substit 

AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 

DEPT.126, 261 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


genuine Santonin. 











slop. For poultry feed, use one Ib.to3 gals. 
water. Keeps fresh. Satisfaction gi teed, 


De Soto Greamery & Prod. Go., Minneapolis, Mian. 















Guaranteed 





Address 








Standard “*A’’ 



















housekeeper had preceded him, 
found her standing on the back 
looking across the fields. 
“H-m!” mused Ellery thought 
“that was a good tribute of Ca 
Mayo’s. This man Hammond myglcaPpOn 
a fine chap. I should like to Caponizi 
him.” armed rat 
“I thought you would meet } terested 
she said. “He was here a little wWiy as it ¢ 
ago, and I asked him to wait. I gi, midwe 
Zeb’s flattery was too much for} re the cu 


a % 
went out into the kitchen, whith i ( 


he doesn’t like to be praised.” ho specié 
“So? Was he here? At the Regfifhars to be 
parsonage? I’m surprised.” ing the 1 
“He and I have known each of™aponizi 
for a long while.” lemely 
“Well, I’m sorry he’s gone. I tid the ce 


I should like him.” ry job % 
Keziah turned from the door, MMe, he 
know you would,” she said. 
(Continued next week) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 
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Spreading Lime on Co 


More thought and planning shy 
be given to the proper time and p 
for applying limestone in a cropy 
tion. We all know that on land w 
it is needed, lime benefits chiefly 
legume crop. For this reason, lin 
most commonly applied just before 
after small grain and legume seej 













































































or the fall before on land to gog@e °!°"° 
alfalfa the following year. e enous! 
Experience and theory both indq@° sigh 
an advantage in having the lime nim” specia 
in the soil for a few months or aya” pour 
before the legume seeding. peulat im 
When one can know a year ab! *"°™ 
what land will be seeded to leguge tt" 
an ideal plan of application i™@™?”!° ‘ 
spread the limestone on the ame’ 2S. 
ground some time between ploy pe best I 
and the time the corn plants areal yred 
high. After corn planting, either ast two 
fore or after the first cultivation!" " 
ideal. Following cultivations mix ig  2??°*' 
into the surface soil. This helpsq@e@S 2 
siderably in getting the soil ready alized pe 
legumes. comm 
Spreading lime at. this time has V° 22" 
er advantages. Roads are usu? reed 
good for hauling; there is general’ * Dp 
letting-up of the rush work g0 t ” ‘sn 
hauling and spreading lime can evelop sp 
crowded in, and very often limesif hould resi 
can be obtained from the quarrie(g™* > 
short notice. 
Conti 
i i i Curing | 
Clipping Did No Goode, 
Clipping biennial white blossom @fe chicks 
ver about. June 1, a practice wilfcover fr 
recommended, has been found by better 1 
University of Illinois to be of 00 @Must do t 
vantage in improving the quality fhe food 
the pasture or prolonging the grarowing 1 
season, or affecting the time of "Monditions 


soming and ripening of the seed. HB the cox 
Accordi1 
i nd the ot 
A Six-Legged Lamb fhnubinati 
equireme) 
hixture p) 
he milk 
ctor tha 
ble to the 
ishes the 
he buildi: 
Liquid x 
ised or 
bik shoul 
ation. If 
curs, the 
Acreasecd 
should 
dition 5 
ilk or dr 
; j f to the 
ez 7 ame When | 
es ‘ : _. Califo: 
buoWing 
eaty po} 
finds o 
bunds of 
Mik, Wit 
e Tate | 






















§ Mash. 

This six-legged lamb is owned om a 
Fred C. Smith, of Albia, Iowa, wh? tk “ th 
ports “it is a twin and is just é aay 
fine.” Mr. Smith has been 1a esa “4 


sheep for twenty-five years 0 
farm about a half mile east of 4 
in Monroe county. ’ 
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Caponizing Development 
Caponizing, as with culling, can be 
brned rather easily by anyone who is 
terested and really works at. the job. 
tas it appears to be developing in 
e midwest, the bulk of caponizing, 
ke the culling, is being done by men 
mo specialize at the job. This ap- 
bars to be a practical method of han- 
ing the matter. 

Caponizing is not an intricate or ex- 
emely delicate operation, but skill 
hd the certainty of doing a satisfac- 
ry job are increased by practice. 
ence the death loss, the percentage 
“slips” (birds that have not had all 
Bo sex organs removed and which 
bye become Staggy), are lessened and 
e chances for getting the job done 
the best time are improved. 

I know of three midwest produce 
buses that have caponizing agree- 
ents with certain of their patrons. 
nder this agreement, the produce 
puse sends a man around to do the 
ponizing. The flock owner has an 
ksured market at this house at a 
ice high enough that the venture 
ay be considered profitable and can 
p followed regularly. Usually there 
e enough people within driving dis- 
nce so that the produce house can 
hy special attention to this phase of 
he poultry business and develop a 
beular market outlet. 

I know at least six men operating 
bmmunity hatcheries that do a con- 
derable amount of caponizing on a 
be basis. Several have helped find 
he best possible market for the Ca- 
pos produced by the patrons. At 
ast two are marketing the capons. 
llthree report a growing business. 

It appears to be a feasible method of 
aking a year-’round program of spe- 
alized poultry service for operators 
community hatcheries. 

We have the feed, and the Ameri- 
bn breeds of fowls which are neces- 
pty to produce high grade capons. 
nd we are beginning, it appears, to 
evelop specialists in caponizing. This 
hould result in a good job at the right 
me——Jay Whitson. 


Controlling Coccidiosis 


Curing coccidiosis isn’t easy. We 
ay best reduce the losses and give 
he chicks the best possible chance to 
beover from the disease by providing 
better ration. This improved diet 
ust do two things. It must furnish 
he food that will keep the chicks 
owing rapidly and it must create 
Dnditions in the intestine unfavorable 
Db the coccidiosis disease germs. 

According to test work at California 
nd the other experiment stations the 
ombination which best meets these 
quirements is a low protein grain 
hixture plus large quantities of milk. 
le milk sugar is believed to be the 
Actor that makes conditions unfavor- 
ble to the coccidia. 


le building factors. 
Liquid milk when available, or con- 


fised or dried skim-milk or butter- | 
hilk should be in every chick growing | 


Aion. If an outbreak of coccidiosis 


urs, the quantity of milk should be | 


Mreased. If liquid milk is available 
should be used as sole drink. In 
idition > to 10 per cent of dry skim- 
ik or dry buttermilk should be add- 
to the regular mash. i 
When liquid milk is not available 
le California station recommends the 
owing mash: Ten pounds of bran, 
ety pounds of ground barley, thirty 
winds of yellow corn meal, forty 
— ot dry skim-milk or dry butter- 
- With this mixture feed grain at 
‘Tate of one-third as much grain 
‘mash. If a commercial mash is be- 
W fed, add 15 to 20 per cent of dry 
ik to the regular mash. The heavy 
om feeding should be started as soon 
’ 0Ccidiosis is discovered and con- 
lued as long as evidence of the dis- 





Milk protein fur- | 
shes the necessary muscle and tis- | 





These Poultry Raisers 
with 


Get Results 





A flock of White Leghorn pullets belonging to Biven Coburn, Medary- 
ville, Ind. Pullets raised on Wayne ALL MASH Starter and Grower 
and now on Wayne 26% Mash Supplement. 





Jas. W. Cox has fed Wayne 26% Supplement for 3 years. Here is part 
of his flock from which he sold over 8100 dozen eggs during 5 months, 
January to May inclusive. 


Leghorns belonging to Leroy Jones, raised and fed the Wayne way and 
making profits for their owner accordingly. 


The Service Staff of Allied Mills Inc., is composed 
of recognized poultry authorities who have prepared 
a series of booklets full of practical facts for practi- 
cal poultry raisers. These booklets tell the things 
you want to know about care, gage and — 

ing. ey are yours, free 
Loo k fo rt h e i the pn "oo for 


SUNEIEE me “Oe 


oultvy Feeds 


the thousands that we have received. Yet 


ee a few letters and pictures typical of 


they tell better than we could in any other 
way, exactly the kind of practical profit 
results that are being secured by users of 
WAYNE Poultry Feeds everywhere. 


Wayne All Mash 
Chick Starter 


“Last spring we started our flock of 
700 baby chicks on Wayne All Mash 
Starter and had wonderful results. 
After the chicks were 6 weeks old, 
we gtadually changed to Wayne All 
Mash Grower. This was the first sea- 
son that we used Wayne Mash for 
baby chicks, having previously used 
home mix, but we have had better 
results with Wayne than with any 
home mix we ever used. We are also 
feeding Wayne Egg Mash to the lay- 
ing hens with good results. We in- 
tend to raise more chickens next sea- 
son on Wayne Feeds.” 
ENOCH P. HABEGGER, 
Berne, Indiana 
(Mr. Habegger’s total expense for 
raising the 700 chickens was $338.30. 
He sold $121.14 worth of broilers, 
which left the 325 pullets that he 
laced in the laying house costing 
Bim only $217.16.) 


Wayne All Mash 


Grower 


“The accompanying figures show a 
year’s trap nest record made by 125 
pullets which were raised on Wayne 
All Mash Starter and Wayne All 
Mash Grower and which have been 
fed Wayne Egg Mash since they were 


put in the laying house. There were 
125 pullets in the beginning and 90 
left at the end of the year after cull- 
ing. These pullets produced 25,624 
eggs during the year, which is an 
average of 205 eggs for each of the 
125. This is an average production of 
of nearly 57%. The average feed cost 
per dozen eggs was 13.86c and the 
average selling price was 29.7c per 
dozen. The total net profit was 
$340.19 for the year, or $2.72 per hen.” 
HAROLD GRAY, 
Belmont, Lllinois. 


Wayne 26% 
Mash Supplement 


“I have 125 White Leghorn pullets 
that were hatched May: 26, 1929, 
When they came to laying age I 
started feeding Wayne 16% Mas 
Supplement. They were producing 
20 eggs a day at that time and after 
feeding 26% Supplement about 3 
weeks they increased to 72 eggs per 
day, which is nearly 60% production. 
ae - of 26% Secshooes dese and 
the pullets dropped to eggs per 
day. When I put 26% Supplement 
back in the feeders they came right 
back up to 73 eggs per day. I believe 
Wayne 26% Supplement is the 

and most economical feed to mix 
= home grains that I have ever 


W. J. NOLAN, 
Cresco, 


WAYNE Feeds will do an equally good job for your 
birds, also — from the time they are hatched until 
you are ready to sell them. Ask your WAYNE 
dealer or write direct to us for full information. 


A Better Feed for Every Need 
ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 


Service Department 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., Fort Wayne, Ind., Peoria, Ill, 


East St. Louis, Ill., 


Owensboro, Ky., 


Omaha, Nebr. 


SERVICE DEPT. 46 
ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Please send me free booklets 
on Poultry Raising. 




















At Least Once a Year! 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead comes to your 
mailbox every week, but did you know that one of the 
staff members calls in your neighborhood at least once a 
It’s only a part of our regular program to keep 
abreast of everything that’s happening in agriculture. 





year. 


Look to 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


regularly for news of the farm field 








counties. 
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THE FIRST QUARTER 


During the first three months of 1930, 
members of the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead editorial staff made 91 visits 
to 62 counties in the Iowa territory. Ma- 
terial for 34 stories was obtained in 30 
counties and 50 talks were made in 37 


Many more trips will be made by staff 
members during the summer months. 
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The Life-Saver for Chicks, js 


You cvannot avoid the disease germs and bacteria that 
are picked up from the floor and droppings, you cannot avoid 
contamination from germ-laden little feet, you cannot avoid 
particles of spoiled or moldy food. But 
with a single teaspoonful of Germozone 
to the quart of drinking water three 
times a week, you can avoid the crop and 
bowel infection and diarrhoeas that the 
germs and bacteria so surely bring on. 

Each year increasing thousands of Germ- 










ozone users save their chicks from this 

Greatest danger. Leading hatcherymen rec- a 

ommend Germozone, many public institu- OT 

tions and experiment stations use it. SAVE  Limberneck. wy z ae Geo. H. Lee Co. 
YOUR CHICKS. A trial bottle, at our ex- Lower picture * eo 1478 Lee Bidg., Omaha 
pense, will show you that your big losses shows bird 3 7 Nebr. 

can easily be avoided. Gays later, after Send big trial bottle Germozone. En- 


treating with 


Give Germozone if your chicks already are closed find 10c to help cover postage 


sick. Use it for all sick birds. Germozone. 7 
At drug, feed and hardware dealers and chick ke: Cee ee ‘sous veered 
hatcheries (one only at a town); or from factory, 
postpaid. 12-02. bottle, 75c; qt., $1.50; gal., $4.50. 
64-pg. textbook on diseases, free. SOHO iaccinw ckupaicnvacidcensodseensess er ccvcces 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 1478 Lee Bldg, Omaha, Nebro ! state.csc.csscscssecceeescosesB, Bis Brssoveve 


























For more eggs and greater profits buy 
Reiling chicks from Certified Matings. a yoga al Tested 
7 Hogan tested for laying. Egg strains to or White arth 
260-2300 444 ye bire ‘e ifie iz GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
eges per ird Certified for Ty hacka Grade AA Mating 
health, vitality and standard requirements. i Aiea AN a eal ari Bunge 
4 er : are guaranteed to live, and any loss the 
Our Grade A Matings now sold at these first 15 days is replaced at one-half 
low pric Shipped prepaid. 100% live price, These a S represent the 
arrival guaranteed. Send 25% deposit world’s greates jlood lines. Prices on 
with order and balance 10 days be request. yee FREE. 
fore shipment. 











100 500 1000 
8.0 38.7 75. 


White Leg homes (Barron Strain) Brown Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns, nconas . 
Isarred Roc i, “EE Oe eR RS 
Bf. and Wh. Rocks, R. C. Reds, Wh. P 
SRIVCR EsAGOE WYRIMIOULOR 5. 6:55. 0. 0 «00m 6:60 06 6000 60:80 % 
RN MRE MINN 8 ig 15S 1 shh were tes, 5:9\B: 9 ork lb ie LEER aie eit 















Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


‘WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee ouf chicks to Ilve 


or will replace losses in accordance with our genuine iron-clad agreement we guar- 
antee 100% live delivery anywhere in the United States—most liberal and amazing 
guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested stra cane —— records to 300 eggs yearly. 
Pure-bred, big type, State Accredited Flock 1icks in all quantities—-QUICK 

DELIVERY. Order from ad at NEW LOW PR Ic .: 's or =" for free catalog. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 25 $0 500 1000 
Ss. C. _ and Brown As oy Anconas...... $2.75 $4°50 $ 2 $39.00 $ 78 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds, S. C. Black Minorcas.. 3.00 6.00 44.00 85 
Buff Orpingtons, R. C. White Wyandottes, White Orpingtons.... 3.00 6.00 44.00 85 
ne Re rearererrr re r ca eeeeee 3.25 6.50 40. 00 49.00 95 
MOTOOy DIOR BiONts 2... wc caccviccvvesersrrveeccnrssecusecesee 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 118 
HMonvy Breeds, Mixed... wc crccvcccccsecvcscscccsereseces 2.75 4.50 8.00 39.00 78 
FE rr ee en ee re. 2.60 4.00 7.00 35.00 70 


* Special prices above effective at_once. $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous, at once, service. 
Order now for quick service—no delay. 


Calhoun’s Poultry Farm Box 103 Montrose, Mo. 














pert it 7 Quality (100% Live Delivery) 
and Inspected. $1.00 per 100 with order. Bz aus c.0.D. 
10 HOC 100 500 





Towa Accredited 
2 9 





S. CC. W. and Br. Legs., S. C. _ : 

Buff Legs., Anconas... -$7.50 $36.00 R. on BE Whites, we. Os 41.00 $60.00 
BR. ©. Be Taenorms. .4 +0220 9.00 42.60 ivcneiunin ‘Mabini denna 
Bae Beds. BRE and Wi, Rokks Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalusians, 

7 Blk, Minoreas a oas-, 9,00 41.50 Lt. Brahmas, Wh. Langshans, 55.00 
Buff Rock W. ‘Wyands,,” “Buff 3. 3: Giants. . . emacs meres? 12.00 oped 
Os, B.C, Reds... ss. 9.50 34.50 | Heavy Assorted (Pure-bred).... 7.60 36. 
S. L. Wyandottes etc osnng: 10.00 45.00 | Assorted (Pure-bred) ........ 6.00 29.00 

NGS—-Assorted, $18 per 100; Rouens, $20; Mammoth White Pekins, $22. 
ornenanan "POULTEY FARM & HATCHERY, Box 7 FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Stromberg Radio Programs—WCCO Minneapolis, lade at 12:45 p.m. 


UMMER PRI CES on [008K CHIX 


PRICES ye tat NOW? Lindstrom 































Chicks are guaranteed more pro- Wines and hese SO Py 8. 00 Ph? 37.50 
fitable than other chicks © as pete Min Wh Res fo. Bt Roc Reds Bi ar arred Rocks. = ~ 49.08 “2.58 
eed in our Jubii talog. yan, rps : 
Teevedined. Foremost egg lay- Pact. Rks. S.L.Wy. W.Orps. R.1. Whites, Wh.Min. 11.00 62.50 
in contest winning strains, Ree- | Light Brahmas.. snseeneee 13.00 62.60 
to3831 eggs yearly. 100% live | Heavy Assort 8.00 387.50 
Gelivery of stron; pee’ thy enicke Ta | rw ph ROS GE 6.00 30.00 
m0, 


seroeioes. We c.o. Nations Sichtty ty Higher: 
00 books order. Catalog Free. Linpstrom HATCHERY ar POULTEY FARM, Box G05 CLINTON, 





$7.00—-STOUFFER CHICKS—$8.00 
Stouffer chicks, state accredited for four years. We are now able to produce chicks at very 
low prices. Prices prepaid. 100% live_arrival. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, $7.00, 100; 
$34.00, 500. Barred and White Rocks, Reds and Black Minorcas, $7,50, 100; $37. te 500. ' White 
Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White and Buff Minorcas, $8.00, 100; $39.50, 500. We will 
only book orders for a limited time so book your order at once. Reference Lena State Bank. Mixed, $6.75. 
Add 2c per chick for our special matings. STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, Box 141, LENA, ILL. 


sPRICES CUT~-|| Our Annual Sale 


TRIPLE TESTED LA AY CHI No other To make room for young stock. 


flocks have been put to this test. Accredited. Utility 4 

a prices below. 100% live delivery. Pa tes Yearling Hens and 
echorns, nceonas coer eer ese cene eo Obes 

Barred, W hite ‘and ‘Buf Rocks. ROB. <:5:05:% 8.00 Breeding Cockerels 
‘hite rf ing Seccces mill 
+ p ricoms gy ey : peer ere Paice 7.00 Stock of 259 to 300 egg blood lines. Im- 
Light Assorted Breeds ............seeee08 6.00 ported direct from Tancreds. Stock that have 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free been through the traps and are closely culled 


for type and prepotency. The finest stock you 
Standard Poultry Farms, Box 218, Chillicothe, Mo. can buy at very reasonable prices. . 


Yearling Hens, $1.60—100 fete, $1.25. 
B2.50. 


_. —— Special Pens, 
90,000 Pullets for Sale |) .rrics8s 5 536: 2 teen 
Bat c s. per ’ z h 
' for breeders FREE. siamo 


White, Buff Minoreas. Booking orders || Camphbell’s Leghorn Farm 











now for White, Brown and Buff Leg- Breeders of Big T 
horn pullets, any age or number. Ten STRAWBERRY POINT. OWA 
other breeds when ordered. Started We deliver 100 or more by truck to any 
chicks, 15 cents up. Place within 300 miles. 











HOSTLER’S HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
anne NEW LOW PRICES 
STOUFFERS Study CHICKS | Scheckels’ Certified Chicks 


100% Alive, Postpaid, State Accredited 100 | 500, | White “and “Butt ‘Leghorns "and toe = 600 








Wh Legt horns, Anconas. .§ 7.00 > os. pod 

Rerred, & White Rocks, $C. Reds. 8.00 me PES © 7-75 Cer ze 
Buff Orpingtons, White Ww yandottes 8.00 40. 00 Buff Orpingtons, W. W aaa “i “—_ — 

Buff & White Minorcas......... Nee eel SL and 

Mammoth White Pekin ‘Ducklings, $20; Eggs, $10c. Light meecetan nee nenecieiaes ene es 9-38 re +4 

Special Matings, 3c chick higher. ¢ rcular free. White Pekin Ducklings ... 12.257 “00 35.09 


Light assorted, $6.00, heavy $7. Ship vart C.0.D. 


0. 
One cent more on orders less than 100. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Dept.S, Waddams Grove,lil. per 100 books your order. ‘eis i before re delivery 


= oe C.0.D. 100 % 
Please mention this paper when writing. Scheckels* demtary, ben Bee” — lowa 














ease is present. The heavy milk ra- 


tion should then be gradually reduced 
to the normal or nearly normal 
amount. 

If coccidiosis is a regular menace in 
your poultry yards, plan in 1931 to 
raise the young chicks entirely re- 
moved from the old yards. Take great 
care to thoroly cleanse the brooder 
houses and equipment and then keep 
them clean. If there is any danger of 
contamination thru chicks carrying in 
mud containing coccidia, one should 
plan on raising the chicks past the 
danger age on hardware cloth. 


Night Light Gives Faster 
Gains 


The favorable results secured by 2 
large number of poultry raisers with 
the use of a dim light for baby chicks 
are being confirmed by experiments at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Prof. Wm. C. Sanctuary re- 
ports that. with 327 chicks under ob- 
servation, the lighted chicks showed 
a gain in growth at four weeks of age 
which varied from § to 15 per cent, 
depending upon the breed. This gain 
did not come from eating during the 
night but it was noted that the dim 
light kept the chicks spread out in the 
most comfortable sleeping belt avail- 
able and enabled them to find their 
way back to the hover without. becom- 
ing chilled. It was also observed that 
on cold mornings the lighted group of 
chicks lost no time before starting to 
drink and eat while a large portion of 
those in the unlighted group first. took 
time off to get warm under the hover. 

Where electricity is available either 
from a farm lighting plant or transmis- 
sion line, a ten-watt light was recom- 


|mended. This assures a dependable 


light which will not. blow out or be- 
come an extra fire hazard. 


Rules for Shipping Poultry 


A large number of our readers ship 
live poultry to Chicago and other cit- 
ies by express. Judging by the re- 
ports we receive, this satisfactory 
method of marketing is sometimes 
marred by errors that. cost money. 
The following suggestions should 
make for greater satisfaction: 

Shippers should see that the coops 
are in good condition before using, so 
that they are not liable to come apart 
while in transit, as they are roughly 
handled sometimes. The coops should 
also be high enough to allow whatever 
kinds of poultry are shipped room 
enough to stand up. Low coops should 
not be used, it not alone being cruel, 
but a great deal of poultry is lost ev- 
ery year by suffocation. For turkeys, 
higher coops than for chickens should 
be used. 

Filling of Coops—Coops may be load- 
ed heavier in cold than in hot weather. 
Do not. overcrowd. Putting too much 
stock in a coop at any time is wrong, 
but in hot weather especially do not 
crowd too much stock into a coop. 
This should be carefully attended to in 
order to prevent as much shrinkage ay 
possible. Coops often arrive with a 
good deal of dead stock. Do not 
blame the commission merchant for 
heavy shrinkage of poultry smothered 
in transit thru carelessness in over- 
crowding coops. 

In hot weather do not put more than 
100 pounds of live old hens in a reg- 
ular coop; in cold weather about 120 
pounds in regular size coops. Of 
spring chickens, when small, about 
fifty to sixty pounds and large seventy 
to ninety pounds. 

Keep different stock separate as 


| much as possible. If a shipper has 


sufficient stock to fill coops it is best 
to ship the hens, spring chickens, 
roosters, turkeys, ducks and geese 
separately. Of course, if a party has 
not enough stock of each kind to fill a 
coop separately, mixed coops can be 
sent. 

Poultry should be shipped so as: to 
arrive on the market from Tuesday to 
Friday. Receipts generally increase 
toward the end of the week and there 
is enough carried over stock on hand 
Saturday to supply the demand. Mer- 
chants rather than carry over Sunday, 
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Per 
Assorted Light and Heavy....$1? 
Buff and White Leghorns....,. § 
S. C. Reds, W. & Barred Rocks. § 
Bf. and W. Orpinetons, W. Wy- 
andottes, R. C. Reds, W. Mins, 4 
Lt. Brahmas, J. B. Giants..... BR 
Utility Pekin Ducklings...... 2, 
Utility Mam. Bronze Turks.... 54 


E 

3 to 4 week old White and Buff 
Leghorns and W. Min. pullets 
Cockerels, same breeds....... - 


Prof. King’s 


Per} 

White and Buff Leghorns..... $11 

S. C. Reds, Halbach Wh. Rocks, 
Martins W. Wyandottes, Im- 
perial Ringlet Barred Rocks 12 

Marsh Tru-Bar Barred —"* 
Superba Buff Orpingtons. 

2 week old ducklings......... 

2 week old Mam. Bronze Turks é 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. $1 down, bal 
.O.D. or we prepay shipping charges whe 

remittance accompanies order. Send fo 

plete literature. 


Iowa Chick Hatche 


Box W2 Iowa City, Io 
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Trapnest Breeding Farm. They grow faste, 


$6 perhen peryear. Anyloss Ist week replaced} 


Grade AChicks Prices 50 100 | 5 
White and Brown Coton - «es» $3.00 $6. = be 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anco 4.40 7.9 

Bf. Orps., Wh. Rocks, Wh, rarsit. Wy. 4:00 3:80 i 
Heavy ‘Ass’ td, per 100, $6.90. Light Ass’td, $4 
To Above \ 2c per chick for AA Special Quality 
Prices Add 


BOOTH FARMS -Box 513 Clinton, 








Big be pened husky chicks bred on Missouri’s Lary 


make better layers, pay largerprofits. Many ce 
tomers raise 90% to 100% and report profits upt 


price, 2nd week % price. Send $1 per 100, balane! 
C.0.D. plus postage orsend cashinfulland wepay 
postage, Catalog free. Prepaid100%livedeliver, 














5e per chick for AAA Trapnest Quality iy 
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Never before have Sw 
Guaranteed Chicks sold 9 
8 at this time of year, Het 


big money-saving chance 

and Up you—don't —_ it! E.. 

per egg strains, from state 

100 ited Superior certified 

immediate delivery, guaranteed to live or rH 
at special discounts. Free catalog gives full & 


New Low Prices on Superior Chick 
W. and Leghorns, Anconas66. 30 $34.00 


Barred cal Wh. Rocks, S. 
Reds, W. and Silver W a 
dottes, Buff — - 7.90 39.00 


S. C. White Minorcas. .». 10,50 60,00 
Heavy AsG0vted occ ce-scw 6s 6.90 34,00 
Tapnt Assorted: .6.6.6:6:0s0<'es 6.90 29.60 


Grades AA and AAA. Special trap-nest qu 


e and 6c chick higher. 
COMPARE THESE PRICES! 
Where can you beat them? $1 per 100 d@ 
balance C.0.D. Superior Chicks are sucté 
Order from this advertisement; don’t put it 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S42, Winds 
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White Leghorns ...........$ 8.00 pe 
~— Bg Buff Leghorns, - 
jarred, White 


8. 

But "Rock 5 FPps., e 
Wyans. wand aun roe, Wh. 10.00 perf 
Writes, Si aint ak 

ns. x x 
Giants”... -.. whee 
WMHS CGIMINS 6 6 vu sic cece oe 40.00 per! 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults 60c and 76 

Rouen and White Pekin Duck- 
lings 26.00 per! 


stage. Order from this advertisement. We 
ship immediately. 


MASON CITY HATCHERY 


MASON CITY 
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Pun To M BARRC Ge 
haben S.C.White Legho 


REDUCED PRICES TAKE EFFECT JUNE 
Breeder and_importer of world’s record bee 
specialized in breeding this strain of bea’ 


You need not hesitate to start June Yoga 4 


of good breeding—with reasonable attention to 
needs they will be splendid winter prose 
ers have — culled yt ic cera ity chic 
tomers report unus; uality 
$17 30 100; 835, Eggs # 


as follows: 500. 
1 0.00, 30-dozen case. 
MRS. MARY GINN 


Accredited CHICKS cers 


100 % live delivery, = 
Leghorns and Anconas.......-. 
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ould sell at a sacrifice, as the stock 
hen in coops loses considerable in 
eight by shrinkage and does not ap- 
ear fresh and bright. Besides, Mon- 
ay is usually a poor day to sell 
poultry. 

Tags with the name of the commis- 
ion merchant and the shipper should 
he tacked on the end of the coops. 
ack two tags, one on each end, so 
nat if one gets destroyed the other is 
ikely to remain all right. 

Never tack tags on the top of the 
‘ oops. 

Be sure and write your name and 
ddress on the tag. Your name alone, 
br the town alone will not be suffi- 
jent, as the commission merchant re- 


eiving your shipment could not tell to | 
hom or Where to send the pay for 


he stock. 


What Is a Fresh Egg? 

To call an egg that has been kept 
n cold storage from two to six months 
‘fresh’ has always seemed to me to be 
lightly dishonest or 
raud. I have always had this feeling 
pbout it, tho I fully realized that 
Ktored eggs that were of good quality 
when gathered and properly handied, 
raded and stored might 
etter quality after six or 
nonths than an egg a week 
favs old that had been 
nandled. 
Somehow, 


was the only one entitled to the desig- 
ation “fresh.” Recently, a _ large 


cale poultry producer called at the of- | 
ice and corrected me for using the | 
erm “fresh” as referring only to a 


ewly-laid egg as contrasted to cold 
btorage eggs of equally high grade. 
Later I asked seven members of the 
editorial staff about their ideas on the 
proper use of the term “fresh” 
applies to eggs. 


paired quality and which had been laid 
within a few days. 
pnly, without reference to age. 

The seventh member of the staff 
pereed with the unabridged dictionary. 
he dictionary defines “fresh” as “hav- 
ng undiminished excellence or unim- 
aired strength; not. stale or decayed.” 

Under this definition it would seem 
hat there should be no reason for crit- 
cising egz dealers and grocerymen for 
felling cold storage eggs as fresh with 
two limitations: ‘first, when they are 
mot forbidden to do so by law, regula- 
tion or custom, or thru deception, and 
econd, when the eggs thus designated 
‘fresh” are of unimpaired quality. 

As producers we know that we wor- 
ry more about the eggs that have 
never been in storage and which may 
ake away consumers’ confidence than 
about poor eggs which have been prop- 
erly selected and stored for several 
months. 

It is the carelessly handled, uncan- 
dled egg only a few days or few weeks 
old that causes the bulk of the trouble. 
The fertile eggs that sometimes are 
left under broody hens because the 
children who gather are afraid of the 


ens’ beaks, also are trouble-makers. | 
. a < ' 
Pometimes the gathering is neglected | 


pl account of illness or an extra rush 
Mt work, 

Other eggs that may take away the 
ronsuters’ appetites are the ones, 
Poth fertile and infertile, that are 
‘ored in a hot kitchen or pantry for 
Peveral days between trips to town. 
Fqually cuilty are those eggs stored 
several days in the oven-like back 
room of a store or buyer’s plant or 
hat set for a day on a truck or rail- 
road Platform in the full blast of a 
uly or August sun. 

Many of us as producers of eggs 
Must revise our thinking in regard to 
88 quality and freshness. Age, or 
rather lack of it, is not the only virtue 
Meges. Harm done by improper han- 
fling is not overcome by immediate 
se. A heated, tainted, stale, or par- 
ially incubated egg can not be first 
as, appetizing food, no matter 
pother used shortly after injury or 

months later.—Jay Whitson. 
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Six out of the seven | 
baid it should mean an egg of unim- | 
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Now! Champion Feeds 


in handy CUBES! 


more economical... 
more appetizing... 
more digestible... 


Now you can have famous Champion Feeds in a new, 
handier, more economical and more appetizing form. 
A form that has already won 80% of all feeders in /7) 
England. A form that has spread in popularity asf } 
has no other feeding idea in a decade. 


Each Champion Cube contains a wide variety of * 
concentrates and cane molasses. They offer practi- 
cally every flesh and bone building element. Try 
them a few weeks and see what an amazing difference 
they make in the way your animals look and act. 


Choice ground feeds pressed into “cubes” 


Champion Cubes come in one-inch size for feeding 
on ground; half-inch size for corn belt feeding in 
bunks and self-feeders. They cannot sift through 
cracks—are not rooted over sides of bunks—are not 
blown away, as is feed in the usual meal form. Every 
ounce goes into added weight. No waste at all! 


Champion Cubes can be fed in any 
weather—anywhere, even on ground. 
Nopackingor spoilingin warm weather. 
No freezing in cold weather. Can be 
fed alone, or mixed with shelled corn 


or with grain in self feeders. 


Animals Chew More 


Champion Cubes make animals chew more—no bolting. They 


again prove that good digestion starts with proper mastication. 
Animals fed this new way gain far out of proportion to the actual 
protein and other contents of the feed formulae. 


Just one feeding test will win you to Champion Cubes forever. 
Mail coupon for free samples and prices to Champion Milling & 


Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


Six Champion, eeds 
Now Put up in “Cubes” 
For Cattle —in one inch andin a ee inch 
“*cubes.’ "Champion MolassesFeed * "Cu 
Champion Mo-Las-Cotn “Cubes”; pol 
ion Mo-Lin-Cotn “Cubes”; Champion 
onde ‘Cubes. 

_— half-inch “Cubes.” Cham- 
pion 20% Protein Hog Feed Supplement 
Pn le tae “Cubes.” Cham- 
pion Sheep *“‘Cube 





! Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Ia. “@45) & 
Gentlemen: lease send samples and prices 4 

FREE on CHAMPION CUBES for 
Samples D Cattle H 


For Cattle, 
Hogs and Sheep 


CUBES 


I usually 
feed about .....Cz 
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Send for FREE catalog or order from this ad. 
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Light Assorted 
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OVERSIZE @ 


CHICKS @ 


Astonishing Low f ‘ s 
Prices for SIEB’S ap 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


If you want larger stronger stock, more eggs, 
more meat, and more profit, raise Sieb’ S “Oversize” 
chicks. They are all from guaranteed pure bred flocks 
of the world’s finest Blood Lines. These chicks are specially 
bred for the Business man or woman that raises poultry for profit. 


WHY SIEB CHICKS PAY BETTER 


It costs just as much to raise a chick that weighs 6 lbs. at 6 months old as it d 

Sieb chick that weighs 8 lbs. at 6 months old. It also costs just as much to cakes : 
chick that lays 60 to 80 eggs per year as it does achick that lays 200 or more eggs 
per year. We have spent huge sums of moneydeveloping the Finest Pure Bred 
Quality only—breeding and improving that one quality from year to year, makings 
rger, mature quicker, and lay better, until they have reached perhaps 
the highest degree of perfection as money makers. Our great capacity of over 
five million per year and a of one quality only cuts down cost and enables us to give you 

ess than many hatcheries charge for 2nd & 3rd grade chicks, 

100% live delivery guaran’ 
PRICES PREPAID 25 

Legs. . 
rd., Bf. Rocks 2.50 4.75 

. C. Reds 2 


rted 
Heavy znd Liont Assorted 2.15 
2.00 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 150, LINCOLN, ILL. 
Members Int'l and Ill. B. C. P, Association 
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The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing. web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 








50 100 500 1000 
-$2.25 $4.25 $ bay $38.75 $75 





4.75 

4.75 
5.25 
5.25 
4.25 
4.00 
3.75 





Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 


POULTRY MARKER 


ILL mark your birds with an in- 
dividual number. This will enable 
you to identify your chickens and 


VIII 








protect you against theft. If you have 








Prof. King Makes This 
Amazing Offer 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings , 


only 20c 


Two week old ducklings, 26c—100 Iots. 
Three week old ducklings, 30c—100 lots. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults 


50c 


Two week old poults, 80o. 
Immediate 100% live arrival. 
Minimum order 25. Write, wire, phone. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 








ASSORTED CHICKS 


Reece cent ecesoeee $9.00 = Hee 


z 30 per 109 
Waterloo, lowa 


Heavy Asso: 
Assorted All Breeds eee weca emacas’ 
Light Assorted 


Lobdeli Hatchery Box W 





| no marker send for one today. It is dif- 
| ficult for a thief to sell marked poultry. 





SUMMER SALE PRICES 


_ Now! Capper’s High Quality, big, 
vigorous chicks at money saving bargain sum- 
mer prices $1 per 100 books your order or 
C.O.D. if you prefer. Order today. 


White, Buff Sager, 
Mixe 
Single 
hite 
w. Wyandotes, 
inorcas 
Light Assorted 
100% Live Arrival Purebred stock guaranteed. 


CAPPER HATCHERY ELGIN, 1OWA 


CHICKS 7¢UP |, 


-_ Accredited. 100% live arriv:1, prepaid. Catalog | 
PER 100 CHICKS | 


Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00 
Jith ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 


' | W 
strong, | ’ 
: } Send all orders to 


Per 100 
Heavy 


SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ae, 


Buff Orpingtons, 

















Sfx. HATCH on ize 


Standard Accredited Chicks 
Blood Tested—Guaranteed 


BREED NAME 
Wh. Br. and Re, a 
Barre: 


id Rocks. 
W. Rke. ieds Bt, Or 


White Miserens, Ld —Main Plant— 


WORTHINGTON, MINN. 








ae 00. Other breeds at low prices. 
missouri POULTRY FARMS, Box 


BOX E, 
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Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
May 26—Corn planting just about fin- 


ished; early planted corn has been plowed 
the first time; the stand of corn in gen- 
eral is good. Alfalfa will be ready to cut 
in a few days; it is knee-high now, Not 
much stock going to market at present; 
stock all doing well. Good crop of spring 
pigs. Chicks fine. Old roosters selling 
for 6 cents per pound, creamery butter 


45 cents, eggs 15 cents.—Mrs. J. N. A. 


Central—Boone County, May 26—Corn 
has been slow, due to cold weather and 
too much replanting being done. Wheat 
is in fine shape. Oats good. Not much 
barley this year. Pastvres are fine. 
Plenty of fruit and good gardens. Normal 
pig crop. Last cream check from cream- 
ery, 40 cents; paying at stations 28 cents. 
Eggs 15 to 17 cents.—Richard Grant. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 26—Corn 
is practically all planted, tho two weeks’ 
rain delayed all field work greatly. Soil 
has been in fine condition for work. Al- 
falfa hay prospects are fine. All small 
grain looks good. Not much corn being 
shelled; price is around 70 cents Some 
farmers buying corn for feed. Fewer cat- 
tle on feed than usual. Pig crop up to 
the average or above, with but little sick- 
ness reported, Poultry market very low: 
old hens selling for 17 cents last week.— 
Fred Schepers. 

Central—Hardin County, May 26—The 


planting of corn has extended over about 
a month’s time; some replanting to be 
done yet, due to the cold weather we had 
and worms on sod ground. Quite a lot 
has been cultivated. Small grain has 
grown well and has a good stand and 
color. Meadows are nearly up to last 
year. Livestock generally healthy. Pig 
erop larger than last year, and all bred 
sows being picked up. Lamb crop large 
Boys still shearing, and no wonder the 
price of wool is low. Not very many cat- 
tle on feed here. The two light frosts 
we had did damage on low ground.—A, 


R. Calkins. 

South-Central—Madison County, May 26 
—Owing to cold, damp weather and some 
heavy, washing rains, some have had to 
replant corn. Weather has been too cold 
for good growing of corn. Small grain 
and pastures doing well. About the usual 


number of pigs and lambs. Stock doing 
well. Good butter 45 to 50 cents, cream 
30 cents, eggs 15 cents, old roosters 8 


cents, Leghorns 16 cents, young chickens 
28 cents, heavy hogs 9 cents, light hogs 
9% cents, fat cattle 8 to 11 cents, packers 
714 cents.—C. J. Young. 


Southern—Union County, May 25—We 
had the hardest rain of the season May 
23. Some corn was washed out. The 


greatest damage seems to have been done 
on fall plowed clover sod; in some cases 
replanting is being done. Winter wheat 
about ready to head out. Barley and 
oats making good growth, except in poor- 
ly drained places, where the excess water 
has caused the plants to become yellow. 
Clover meadows are _ not good, the 
stand being uneven and _ spotted. Al- 
falfa and blue grass making good growth, 
Soybeans for seed are rather scarce and 
high priced, selling locally at $2.50 to $3 
a bushel. Some corn is being sold at 80 
cents, cream 30 cents, heavy hens 16 
cents, eggs 16 cents, wool from 15 to 20 
cents. Gardens and potatoes are making 
fair growth. Some apples setting on. 
Cherries about the size of hulled peas, 
but the trees are not overly burdened. 
The county is paying a bounty of 25 
cents on ground-hogs.—Vernon Rayl. 
Central—Johnson County, May 26— 
Corn planting finished, and most of the 
farmers have started to plow corn. Early 
planted corn is up, rood stand, 


so 


showing a g 





with the exception of a few fields which 
are being replanted. We have had a fine 
spring for field work, with just enough 
rain to make things grow well, and the 
ground easy to work. Oats, wheat and 
new clover seeding look good; all indica- 
tions point to a good crop More new 
tractors sold this spring than ever be- 
fore. Eggs 16 cents, hogs $8 to $9.40, corn 
67 cents, oats 35 cents.—Russel F. Eden, 

Eastern—Delaware County, May 26— 
This spring has been drier than usual, 
and the average perhaps warmer. When 
it has been warm at times it has been 
very warm, up to 90 degrees, and when it 
turns cold it has been very cold. We had 
a heavy frost on the morning of the 17th, 
and this morning the thermometer was 
down to 45 degrees. Corn planting was 
started on May 1, and is just about fin- 
ished now. The earliest is up, but corn 
planted two weeks ago is not coming 
very fast. Oats are about six inches 
high and are looking good. New seeding 
of grass looks fine where the soil has 
been limed. Lots of farmers using lime- 
stone, Alfalfa is about knee-high and is 
looking good. Some are planting soy- 


Butterfat is about 
17 and 138 cents, hogs $8.25 
70 cents ,oats 45 cents.—C. D. Hunt. 

Southwestern—Mills County, May 
Thus far in May we have had much cool 
and cloudy weather, with considerable 
precipitation. The rainfall has not been 
excessive and heavy, coming in such a 
way that the ground has absorbed it all, 
but it has held back field work and hin- 
dered corn planting, with the result that 
corn planting is only on the wind-up; the 


beans. 40 cents, eggs 


to $9.25, corn 


26— 


germination has been slow and uneven. 


While a few have had to replant some, it 
looks now as if the stand would be very 
good. Fall wheat has made considerable 



















improvement since April 1. All vegeta- 
tion has made slow growth. held back by 
the cool weather. Clover seed sown this 
spring has germinated in fine shape and 
is doing well. All stock doing finely. 
Flies are slower coming than usual, to 
torment the cattle. Cream 380 cents, eggs 
15 cents, hens 15 cents, corn around 68 
cents, wheat around 86 cents.—O. C. Cole. 

Western—Woodbury County, May 23— 
The weather is warm and favorab fo 
corn Most of the corn is planted. Pa 
tures are fine. Oats looking good, Pota- 
toes look good. Gardens fair. Fruit looks 
like short crop. All livestock is looking 
fine.—C. E. Joy. 

Central—Polk County, May 26—Wheat 
and oats doing finely Pastures good. 
Hay is a good average for this time of 
the seasol Some are making their al- 
falfa nov v.—H. M. : 

SeubinersRinget May 26— 
Have been having considera rain and 
wet, cold weather. Still plowing to dc 
Some corn has been planted twice and 
will be planted again, so really there is 
very little now planted that will grow. 
However, the seed is O. K., but it rots 
this cold, wet weather. Butterfat 32 
cents, eggs 14 cents, local creamery but- 
ter 40 cents.—Monroe Newton. 


Northwestern—Sioux County, May 20— 
The chamber of commerce is making a 
survey of corn acreage within a radius of 


35 miles from here, as a result of nego- 


tiations with a corn products company in 
regard to a factory here. Many interest- 
ing farm conditions may be brought to 


light as a result of this survey. Adjusters 


are still working on claims for damage 
caused by the freak hail storm that visit- 
ed this place May 9. The estimated loss 
is more than $20,000, principally window 
glass and shingles. Many of the hail- 
stones measured eight and nine inches in 
circumference.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 
Northern—Cerro Gordo County, May 26 
—Much rain in the last three weeks, fol- 
lowed by a killing frost May 16.. All gar- 
den crops killed by frost, and fruit badly 
damaged. Corn planting very backward. 
Many fields left to plant. Small crops 
and pastures doing nicely. Little pigs are 
growing well. Cattle on pasture doing 
finely. Disease among baby chicks, and 
quite a loss in this locality.—Violet Hall. 
Northeastern—Allamakee County, May 
25—We are having a spell of cold weather 
here. Light frost on May 24. Small grain 


and pastures doing finely. Hay crop not 
as good as last year. Some corn planted 
over two weeks ago is not all up yet. 
Some corn to be planted yet. Pigs are 
in great demand. Spring pig crop a little 
below normal. There are some feeder 
cattle changing hands at from $9 to $10. 
Hens are selling at 16 cents, eggs 16 
cents, butter around 34 cents, packing 


$8.50.—Harvey L. Stock. 
Southwestern—Page County, May 26— 
thru planting corn, and some 
corn, We have had sc 
some were late getting 
their corn planted, but what is up looks 
nice looks as if there were going to 
be a good stand. The pasture and hay 
crops look nice. There are quite a few 
little pigs in this part of the country this 
year, and little calves also. Cream is 28 
cents, butter 30 cents, eggs 14 cents, corn 
86 cents, old potatoes $1.50 The fruit 
crop is going to be scarce. No peaches or 
apricots, Looks if there were going 
to be quite a few blackberries and rasp- 
berries.—Elmer Couch. 
Southeastern—Keokuk 
—Weather very cool for 
Temperature down as low as 40 the past 
week, Some report frost on lowlands, 
Corn almost all planted; ground in won- 
derful condition; seed came up well, but 


SOWS 


Farmers are 
plowing their 
much rain that 


are 


and 


as 


County, May 26 
this time of year. 


all kinds of worms are bothering it. gy 
few have replanted; an unusual amp 
of sod broken up and planted to corp 4 
year. Only a few fields large enough 
cultivate. All small grain looks fine, ¢ 
ver coming in bloom, but many of ; 
fields are spotted, and the acreage is 
as large as last year. Usual number 
lambs. Sheep shearing in progress, Spri 
pig crop is good, and pigs are doing we 

Still quite a few fall pigs not market 
Corn selling at 75 cents, oats 40 ce, 
Much loss has been reported in yoy 
chickens; prices on young chickens 
cents, hens 15 cents, eggs 15 cents, cre, 
30 cents. Fruit will not be very plentis 
due to late frosts. Many trees and Vin 
were winter killed. Strawberries wil] gy 


begin to ripen, and promise to be q fy 
crop. Quite a few cattle on feed.—j, 


L. Herman. 


ILLINOIS 

5 orthwestern—Jo Daviess County, } 
—Good growing weather. Corn jg 4 
a some are plowing. Oats and jy 
look good. Fruit was damaged by fry 
the last of April, and will have 
crop. Livestock looks good. Pastur 
are good. Not many cattle on feed, 
crop is about normal.—W. E. Mougin, 
Southern—Wayne County, May % 


a sma 


Weather has been very cool the past 
days, which has delayed corn grows 
greatly Most of the corn is up; seve 


had to plant over, due to bad seed. 
are looking fair. Newly sown grass ig, 
very good, because of dry season. Poy 


toes and gardens look good. 
doing nicely. Some disease 
try.— Mrs. S. R. Vaughan. 


Livesty 
among por 


Western—Jersey County, May 26—Ty 
weather is cool. Pastures short 
rainfall light. Some wheat looks ga 


much more is light and infested with ff 
Corn looks good, but cut-worms are cay 
ing much replanting. Strawberries scar 
3utterfat 34 cents, eggs 17 cents,—)h 
I. L. Baird. 

Western—Cass County, May 
is all planted, and everybody 
have a good stand. 


26—Cor 
seems { 
Some have started 
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| MAY we were 300% OVER- 
SOLD on Skelgas Stoves. To 

meet the ever-increasing demand 

for Skelgas Stoves and Skelgas in- 
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stallations, we are introducing a line 
of 10 beautiful NEW SKELGAS STOVES 


to choose from, so you won’t have to 


for your stove and installation, and so that 


wait 


you can take advantage NOW of your Skelgas 
dealer’s offer of $30.00 for your old stove. 


This offer positively closes JUNE 30. 


Not for a miunte have we been oversold 
on Skelgas fuel, for the 22 Skelly gas pro- 


cessing plants can supply 
thousands of families. Skelgas, 


farms and in small communities, to 


these homes more modern. 


Read the 15 advanced features 


beautiful stove pictured here—one of the 10 
new models—then go to your Skelgas deal- 


er’s and look at it. Try it with 


convenient, hot-burning Skelgas. Make your 
home one of the more than 15,000,000 
that enjoy the convenience of gas. If you do 
not know your Skelgas dealer’s name, send 


the coupon below. 


SKELGAS 


hundreds of 
“the perfect 
fuel”, is going into thousands of homes on 


I5 
FEATURES 


] Simple Beauty. Every 
line graceful. Harmoniz- 
ing enamel colors,everlast- 
ing and beautiful. Addsto 
appearance of any kitchen. 
2 Made for Skelgas. De- 
signed and built espe- 
cially for use with Skelgas. 
Gives high operating effi- 
ciency and low fuel con- 
sumption. 
3 Fully Enameled. This 
stove ig fully enameled, 
including burners and 
oven linings, with three 
coats of highest grade 
stain-resisting porcelain 
enamels. Nothing to pol- 
ish. Wipe off wich damp 


k ee 
make s 
of the 


clean, 


8 


eled. 
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Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


NATURAL GAS 











Smooth Surfaces. 
sharp corners to tear 
clothing or catch dirt. All 
surfaces are smooth and 
easily cleaned. 
6F are Insulated Oven. 
hick blanket of quilted 
Pet cnet see dead-airlay- 
er hold heatin stove, keep 
kitchen cool and save fuel. 
J Fresh Air Oven. Meals 
baked inconstantly cir- 
culating fresh air. 
Burners Removable. 
Easily cleaned. Just a 
turn ofthe wrist removes 
the burners. Fully enam- 


9 Easy Turning Controls. 
Valve handles turn at 
slight pressure; enable you 



































cloth. Easy 
to keep clean. 


4 Concealed 
Manifold. All 
pipes are fully con- 
cealed. Only the ever- 
cool valve handles show. 


to have any degree ofhet 
easily. : 
10 Oven Heat Regulate. 
Cooks one dish? 
whole meals in oven wit! te 
out any attention on your 
part. Like having 4 maid 
in the house. 
11 Beautiful Color. So 
cream enamel witd 
harmonizing trim. 
12 Self-Supporting Ovet 
Racks. Perfectly rig 
when pulled out for it 
spection of cooking foods 
13 No Ashes or Dit 
Nothing to carry ! 
or out. Skelgasis perfectly 
clean, safe and fast. 
14 Utensil Drawer and 
Drip Tray. Both ree 
conveniences. 
15 Fuil Size Range. Fot 
large top burnefs 
simmer burner, large bro 
er and full size 16-inch 
sulated oven. The sto# 
for large or small meals. 


No 


if 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION, Skelly Oil Co., El Dorado, Kansas 


Please eend me the name of nearest Skelgae dealer and literature on cooking with Skelg* 


—_— 





Name 
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and lowa Homestead, June 














ow corn. It is not growing very fast, 
account of cool weather. Wheat is 
ading very short. Oats looking good, 
t need rain. Butterfat is worth about 
or 30 cents a pound, Eggs are 20 
Ents 2 dozen.—Lee Beard. 

gastern—V ermilion County, May 25— 
as been dry all spring. Not an extra 
od stand of corn, Lots of it planted 
er on account of cut-worms and poor 
bed, Clover w ill be a short crop. Wheat 
ading short. Oats and new clover need 
good ré ain. Spring pigs are doing well. 
brn 70 cents, oats 37 cents, hogs $10.20, 
eam 28 cents, eggs 18 cents.—Elmer 












arner. 





NEBRASKA 

goutheastern—Richardson County, May 
Considerable corn being replanted on 
count of the past cold snap. Wheat 
oks only fair. Oats look fine and are 
pading out. Potato crop looks fine. Fruit 
il] be a very light crop. Plenty of mois- 
re this month. Prices—White or yellow 
nn 70 cents, mixed corn 68% cents, but- 
brfat 26 cents, eggs 13 to 18 cents at the 
ading station.—John Rieger. 
Northeastern—Antelope County, May 26 
We have had a great amount of rain 
ring the last month, which put farm 
ork at a standstill and delayed corn 
anting. Small grains, pastures and 
headows are all looking fine, with about 
e usual acreage of each crop planted. 
ivestock of all kinds doing well, with no 
fsease being reported.—Art Wagner. 
Northeastern—W ayne County, May 26— 

ere having fine weather, and farmers 
i] finish planting corn within a few 
ys, Planting is late, due to so much 
hin, Usual acreage is being put out. A 
eat deal of plowing in this community 
as done by tractors this spring. Plums 
nd apples will be a short crop, but cher- 
es will be plentiful. First cutting of 
halfa will be ready for the mower in a 
bw weeks. Prices—Cream 26 cents, eggs 
F cents, springs 20 cents, hens 15 cents, 
ts 32 cents, corn 64 cents.—Mrs, John 
ettman. 

Eastern—Burt County, May 26—We 
arted spring work rather early, and our 
jj] was dry. Oats went in in good shape, 
t were slow starting, due to lack of 
hoisture. Plowing for corn progressed 
ppidy at first; then, in late April and 
brly May, we received quite a lot of 
nin, and some of the sweet clover was 
nore than a foot high when it was final- 
+ turned down. These rains held up corn 
anting, and we finally got it in about 
bn days late. Cold weather has held up 
ermination and there is little corn up 
t—N. V. Preston. 

Central—Hall County, May 26—During 
e middle part of May, the weather was 
ery cold and cloudy, with some very good 
hin storms. The potatoes are up and 
jing very nicely, as also are the gar- 
ens, Small grain is beginning to joint. 
astures and hay meadows are growing 
ery well, and cattle are on pasture. Corn 
lanting is almost done. Some farmers 
re checking and others are drilling. 
ugar beets are coming up very well.— 
eorge E. Martin. 
Central—Hamilton County, May 
air weather the past week has been used 
D get in the corn; much yet to plant. 
any new tractor equipments put out this 
pring. Early corn is up. Small grain is 
nm, Potatoes have not been extensively 
anted. Alfalfa is about ready to cut. 
ehave had a very cool spring. No hot 
y.—H. R. H. Williams. 


24— 


MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, May 24—Two 
ght showers during the last few weeks 
ave helped all crops. Meadows and pas- 
res will be short. Oats will be light. 


fuch corn has been planted the second 


Too deep planting while the soil 
as cold is chargeable for part of the 
or stands. Soil condition is prime, and 
ith favorable conditions our chances are 
ood for a crop.—W. D. Wade. 
Western—Bates County, May 26—Corn 
lin; most of it a fair stand and some 
lowed. Hay very light, owing to dry 
eather. Wheat and oats are heading 
nd need more rain than we have had, 
Tuit is scattering. Strawberries are a 
ar crop. First cutting of alfalfa is up. 
feather is cool and corn is making a slow 
rowth.—Jerry Burch. 





_ FOWL POX VACCINATION 

The New Hampshire station reports 
lat twenty-seven poultrymen in southern 
ew Hampshire vaccinated 39,000 birds in 
M3 to prevent fowl pox diseases from 
‘curring in their flocks. Within three 











reeks after vaccination, immunity to the 
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ease Was produced; all twenty-seven 





Fowers had wniform success. The best 


me to vaccinate is three weeks before 


He birds are due to come into produc- 


on, Any loss in egg production due to 
pee'nation at that time was largely in 
“peewee’’ eggs which are the first 
ba by the pullets. When vaccination 
48 delayed to a later date the effects on 
s8 production were serious. 
chickens should not be vaccinated un- 
ten weeks of age because the neces- 
‘ty resistance to vaccination sickness is 
ot yet built up. Birds which were vac- 
inated in high production dropped 10 to 
ber cent in production after three 
teks. At the end of the fourth week, 










roduction dropped 12 per cent more, and 


Per cent more the fifth week. Produc- 
°n then steadily increased until it re- 
hed to normal. 

The station recommends the use of,.the 


3 POX vaccine only where there is dan- 
A an attack of fowl pox from natural 


€s during the laying season, 


New Livestock Federation 
Formed 


(Continued from page 6) 

Union; Albert Fickler, of the Farmers’ 
Union Chicago house, and F. B. Young, of 
the Farm Clubs of Missouri, he presented 
a plan providing for a federation of co- 
operatives. “It’s a good deal like the 
plan of the national grain cooperative, 
said Milo Reno, and pointed out that the 
Farm Board had already approved the 
grain plan. 

Just what happened in the general 
meeting remains the property of the rep- 
resentatives who were there. No out- 
siders were admitted, with the exception 
of representatives of the Iowa Federation 
of Cooperative Livestock Shippers, who 
were introduced by Mr. Reno and sat in 
as observers for a short time. The re- 
port given out was that the committee’s 
report had been adopted unanimously. 

This plan, however, must next be 
adopted by the board of directors of each 
firm represented. After this action has 
been taken, another meeting will be held 
to complete the organization. This is 
scheduled for early June. 

It may be significant that the time of 
this meeting is about the same as that of 
‘the final meeting of the rival group at 
Chicago. The Producers and their asso- 
ciates have announced that there is still 
opportunity for other groups to join the 
organization already approved by the 
Farm Board, and that some changes may 
still be made in the form of organization 
adopted. 





WANT “JUNK” CARS KEPT OFF 
ROADS 

Decrepit and ‘junk’? automobiles should 
be condemned and ruled off the road, mo- 
tor vehicle investigators recommended 
before the third National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, at the ses- 
sions in Washington, D. C., on May 27, 28 
and 29. Defects in motor vehicles, due to 
improper maintenance by owners or to 
“old age,” are the direct or contributing. 
cause of 15 per cent of the nation’s traf- 
fic fatalities, placed at 33,060, according 
to the investigators’ findings. 

It was urged that there should be reg- 
ular inspection of all automobiles by 
properly constituted agencies, as to the 
condition of the brakes, head and rear 
lights, steering gear, horns and windshield 
wipers, and other vital mechanical parts. 
Brakes are very important now, because 
of the greatly increased driving speed. 

The “highway safety plan’”’ of the man- 
ufacturers, which provides allowance for 
the junking of decrepit cars, is an impor- 
tant step toward elimination of “junk” 
ears from the highway. The present 
Pennsylvania motor vehicle law provides 
for the issuance of a “‘junking certificate” 
when a car is sold to a junk dealer or 
otherwise junked. This definitely ends 
the chain of title of such car and pre- 
vents it from being again lawfully used 
as a motor vehicle. Proper legislation is 
recommended to all states to stop the 
common practice of taking an old car out 
of a junk pile and placing it upon the 
highway. 





COOPERATIVE GROUP TO MEET 
JUNE 16 

Six members of the Federal Farm Board 
will headline the speaking program at 
the sixth annual conference on farm mar- 
keting, to be held at Columbus, Ohio, from 
June 16 to July 23, by the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation, jointly with the 
Ohio State University. 

Alexander Legge, board chairman; 
James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the 
board; C. B. Denman, livestock member 
Charles S. Wilson, interested in fruit and 
vegetable conferences; William F. Schil- 
ling, representing dairy farmers, and 
Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the Farm 
Board for wheat, besides speaking, will 
lead conferences dealing with the com- 
modities in which they are interested. 
Marketing of various farm products and 
the Farm Board's plans with respect to 
them will be discussed. 

Other individuals of national reputation 
will speak during the institute. 





1OWA BOY WINS SUMMER 
FELLOWSHIP 


Marion R, Soults, of Clarion, Iowa, a 
junior agricultural student at Iowa State 
College, has been awarded a Danforth 
Foundation summer fellowship, a_ six 
weeks’ course which includes three weeks 
of business training in the offices of a 
feed milling concern at St. Louis, Mo.; 
two weeks in its sales school, and a week 
at its experimental farm. Tre Danforth 
Foundation was created two years ago by 
William H. Danforth, of St. Louis, as a 
training program for outstanding college 
juniors. 





THIN BEETS BY MACHINERY 

Southwestern Nebraska and nearby sec- 
tions of Colorado and Wyoming constituté 
one of the largest sugar beet growing 
territories in the United States. The area 
is characterized by judicious use of cost 
reducing equipment, and much is being 
done to eliminate part of the hand labor 
heretofore necessary. This spring, beet 
growers are using a new method of block- 
ing or thinning their crop. Multiple-row 
cultivators, equipped with shovels which 
leave a four-inch space in every foot of 
row, are driven crosswise of the rows. 
Blocking in this way is quick, and also 
serves as a cultivation. Hand laborers 
thin to one plant per hill after the cul- 
tivator. 









~LIFETI IME PIG ENS 


A & L Lumber and Fence Posts are prop- 
érly treated under pressure with pure 
creosote oil at A & L Plants. When used 
for building pig pens, fences or sheds this 
rot-resisting timber lasts a lifetime. No 
painting required. 


AYER & Lor» Tia Go 


HNCORPOR'ATED) 


RAIIWANY ExcenlANas 
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Babson Cream acacten Co. 
Few Be Laval Separator Co. 
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Carhotineum Wood ph erniggy Co. 9: 





General Laboratories, 


Tobacco By- Products & Chemical Co. 
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The Johnson Ideal Halter Co. 





Burpee oe Sealer Co....... 






The Petettion ‘sig 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Farmers Benefit Mutual 

Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. 
Hawkeye Mutual Hail Ins. Co. 





Woodmen Accident Co. 88 
LIGHTING pha “iis ELECTRICAL 





Barber = age 3 Co. 
Chilean Nitrate of Sods Educational 
(Hog Houses, Feeders) . 876-935 







(Radios Ma aur 


Kato igticasl Fos Co. 
Minnesota Fivseed Oil Paine Co. 


Raby. ‘Tractor, Wheel Cleaner Co. 





ae 3 Hotel { Hotels , 


*YWroolen Mis (Wess) -. 


e Co. 
Inde Ba ot Oil 7. ne Co. 








Index to Advertisers 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
month will appear in the first issue of 
products you will want 
If you mention W alinces” 


For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding 
} month, t is fully classified to help you find the 


Save all your copies and use this ready index 


F armer. and Iowa Homestead when writing to our adver- 
you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 
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Boote Hatchery... 
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Calhoun Poultry F 
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Dan Turner Campaign ..............ccccccoccceees 1028 
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The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 





: Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
each whole jnumber, initial and sign as a word. unt your fame and address as part of the 
ad. Thus, Wires” is counted as three words. ‘'226 W. 21st St.” is counted as four 
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eee 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 















































a. | Number Insertions 
1 2 3 i 4 7 ll 
$ 1.50/$ 3.00/$ 4.50/$ 6.00|$10.50/$16.50 
1.65} 3.30} 4.95} 6.60} 11.55) 18.15 
1.80] 3.60} 5.40} 7.20} 12.60} 19.80 
13 crrcevecsrercrseneee] 1.95] 3.90] 5.85] 7.80] 13.65} 21.45 
14 cccccecssecsssemeeree] 2-10} 4.20] 6.30] 8.40] 14.70} 23.10 
FS cessscectenensecoieell 2:05) 4.501 6.75) 900i 15.75] 24.75 
2.40| 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 16.80} 26.40 
2.55} 5.10) 7.65} 10.20) 17.85] 28.05 
2.70} 5.40} 8.10) 10.80) 18.90] 29.70 
2.85} 5.70} 8.55} 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
3.00} 6.00} 9.00} 12.00} 21.00} 33.00 
3.15] 6.30] 9.45] 12.60] 22.05] 34.65 
3.30| 6.60) 9.90] 13.20] 23.10} 36.30 
COMMISSION HOUSES 
McCUTCHEON PAYS HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


early spring chickens and other kinds of poultry. 
To get most money out of your early springs you 
must ship to George McCutcheon & Company, 
1132 Fulton Street, Chicago. 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 








words and “Des Moines, Iowa,” as_two words. $1 and $155.50 both — as one word. 
CG. O. D. counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and two. Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full See with order. 
This is for your 



















OF. KING’ 


5, 0c 
nts. FOC 


WANT TO BUY 

































FARM LANDS 


CANADA 





DAIRY CATTLE 









If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. 

own protection. One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To BURLAP BAGS eon Mal 

avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT oy iy chicks. 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, I ME\SHINE 
000 pou 
boas 0,000, sti 
WANTED—SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, ci TER. Mamees are right 
LIVESTOCK riers, Spitz dogs. Runft, Reinbeck, n., Ray Fit 








REGIST 
ff THE W 


PATENT AT TORNEYS 








7,000 ACRES VIRGIN PRAIRIE, WEYBURN | HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—THIRTY-EIGHT HEAD 
district, southern Saskatchewan, gc grain ie fine yearlings, tuberculin and abortion tested. 

$5 to $9, half cash; also our improved farms cheap. | Your inspection invited. E. Howey, 1092 James, 

Rotting all our jand. No aoe. Aleck | St. Paul, Minn. 

) P Sas 

DRDO, OWS, a See FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 





MINNESOTA 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK—"YOU’LL DO 
Better in Minnesota,’ 1929 farm products val- 
ued at $663,863,000. Minnesota butter commands 


high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper color 
and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, Collins, Ia. 
GUERNSEY -— LL, SIX MONTHS. 47 DAMS 
average 689 fat. $85. Richard Klemm, Bara- 














—— price. , Greameries Bg where. Bie boo, Wis. 

and unimproved lands at low prices. *lenty of — = 

moisture, rich pastures, excellent roads, a healthful REGISTE RED HEIFERS, CALVES AND COWS. 
climate, good schools, churches. Write for free Guernseys 20 years. Hazelhurst Guernsey Farm, 
book of facts. Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minne- Exira, Iowa. 

ps aun.» 1501 University Ave., Dept. 503, St. HORSES 

’aul, Minn. 





COLTS $40. 
Belmond, 





SHETLAND PONIES—SPOTTED 
i Brooks Pony Farm, 


280 A. FARM, 200 CULTIVATED, 40 ALFAL- Pallas pape TsO: 





fa. Buildings, rich soil, no stone, fine water. | Jowa 
Good neighborhood, 60 miles Minneapolis, No . 
agents. W. A. Dickinson, Windom, Minn. SWINE 

















and springs. Premium all live poultry. Coops | 160 ACRES 2% MILES FROM COUNTY SE AT. FALL BOARS AND YEARLINGS. ALSO a 
furnished. Write for information, ete. Wholesale good buildings, woven wire fence, tiled; $80 pe and gilts bred for fall. In truck loads or C. 
Market Chicane Hemman Co., 119 South Water | acre. Weld-Dickey Company, Windom, Minn D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 

a . ca 5 

— . = DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS. NEW LIST | SPRING BOARS AND GILTS, CHOICE* QUAL- 

SHIP YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL- and highway map free. Murray’s Land Office, ity, leading bloodlines and ‘show record, $15 

me. A... oe ee aoe firm having 67 years’ | Wadena, Minn. each. Jerome Mihm, Hendricks, Minn. 

2 4 nce hance 1g poultry rite today for prices . 

and tags. H. Weaver & Co., South Wa ar- YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MILKING 

ket, Chicago. wii ” iy ae HELP WANTED Shorthorn calves. m. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 

CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING O0O., 216-222 | AGENTS, DISTRIBUTORS, SIDELINE SALES- Want to sell or rent your farm? Advertise it in 
N. Peoria hicago. a men, sell or Lae pb ery : Sipe oalies — this column. You will reach nearly 95 per cent of 


Commission a specialty. 
Poult. 5 veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob. 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 

Write for information and tags. Drake & Bon- 

field, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

your poultry, vial, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 

day of arrival. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 


veal-e; cage. Furnish coops on request. H. 
tori Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 














HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
-— prompt returns. *Ship John Devlin Hay 
Co., 192 North Clark St., Chicago, 














bile hat-holder. Bright as trimmings in best cars. all Iowa farm folks. 


Fifty_cents (stamps) for sample. Mid-West Supply 

Co., Mfrs., Hector, Minn. 

EASY TO SELL GROCERIES, PAINTS, AUTO 
oils to consumers. Steady, profitable work; ex- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER 











perience unnecessary; credit given; valuable outfit RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
free. Loverin & Browne, 1619 T So. State. man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- 
Chicago. ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 





FARM AGENTS WANTED TO REPRESENT US Process Co., Salina, Kan. 




















in all midwest states. Write immediately for full EDUCATIONAL 

details.. Bell Service Oil Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. LEARN AIRCRAFT WELDING, _ AUTOMO- 
FEMALE miles. Stevinson, 2008 F. Main, Kansas City, 

THR WEST SIDE HOSPITAL WILL ACCEPT | Mo. 

4 young women, 1 Mm ag - ee a. teams. GOPHER TRAPS 

‘wo or more years high school require ree 

year course, leading to R. N. degree. Full main- | TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPHERS. 

tenance. 1,000 insurance carried for each stu- Circular free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., G-444, 

dent. Adddress Supt., 1850 W. Harrison, Chicago. | Crete, Neb. 








KODAK FINISHING 






























PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FoR it your po 


patents. Send sketch or model for instn Tattoos 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a P ee nber for eac 
and ‘Record of Invention’? form. No charge forge with shet 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O Brien with co 


Registered Patent. Attorney, 1495 Security § 
and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, %D. ant 


oo pga oom é. pt nee PATENT Al. 
eys; patents and _trade- 8. 
ble Bldg., Des Moines, lows. on 02 Tey 


TALBERT DICK. eet SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 216 So. Surety Bldg, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 7 


BABY CHICKS 


CHIX—STATE ACCREDITED, CULLED FoR 
type, color, health, and high egg production, 
Worm treated. When you , buy state accreditel 
chicks you’re getting what you’re paying for, as the 
must be right when O. K. by the state. Thousand 
of our_customers are sharing the profits of White 
view Chix as they realize the difference betwee 
state accredited or just. common stock. Whiteview 
Chix are electric hatched, making them healthy anj 
peppy. Many first prizes won in big poultry shows, 
If you want chicks from egg laying blood-lines, with 
many years of scientific culling and breeding, raig 


mer and Io 


EDS A 
B 



















MATO PLA 
prown, stron 
sed, variet: 
rglobe, Livi 








), $1.50; 
ato slips, 5 
id, Prompt 
iver Plant F 














































ksonville, T' 


Whiteview Chix, as they are the money- ~makers 1 EET POTA 

you. English Tom Barron White a horns pe. Nancy Hall, 
314 egg strain, . _ Special uality mating fi0-$1, 500-5 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and” pol nts; promp' 


Barred, White, Buff_Rocks, White Minorcas, 8. 
So. R. I. Reds, White, Buff Orpingtons, White 

Wyandottes, $8.50; Sussex, Jersey Black Giants, 
$11; heavy assorted, $7.50; light assorted, §7. 
100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Whiterier 
Hatchery, Roanoke, Ill. William Fehr, Prop. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON Lae S MISSOURI 

accredited ‘‘Health Certified’’ chicks for summe 
delivery. White, es Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, $8; White, Barred, Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I.. Red s, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan 


nb, Ill. 


RANIUMS- 
plants that 
utiful flowe 
id. Any cé 
mpany, Sprit 





DLDEN KID 
award north 


dottes, $9; White Orpingtons, White, Black, Buf graded. 
Minorcas, ‘Silver Laced ee $10; Light Mim. McArthur 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, $12 per 100; ordes ELDIN 
a than Lh “. lc per ss. Shipped _all ky “also | 
narges prepaic er cent delivery. T i akte. 
ler ateherian Box 56S. Lancaster, - Mi Biris'Roth, 





ED CORN 
‘ests 98 per 
eed. Budd 


PRICES CUT ON STEELE’S BIG, STRONG, 

livable, electric hatched chicks. Per 100: White 
or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, $8; Reds, 
White or Barred Rocks, $9; White ‘Wyandotte, 













































































BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 

receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 

School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind. 

AUCTIONEERING LEARNED QUICKLY. 200 
auction sayings $2; joker $1. American Auction 

College, Kansas City. 

SARGENT’S INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
School. Term soon. Mail courses. Sioux City, Ia. 


FARM LANDS 


LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE 

Northern Railway in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, Send for free 
book and list of best farm_bargains in many years. 
Low_homeseekers’ rates. =. C. Leedy, Dept. 307, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


OWN A FARM 














GREAT 





IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 

payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 

state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

TENANTS, WHY PAY A HIGH ¥en RE nat 
You can buy a good farm from 80 1,2 

acres on easy prices and terms in Dassete, North 





or South Dakota. Get my new bargain list now. 
John F. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 





ern — > foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
y bank. Write John §. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, IL 
CALIFORNIA 





IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFOR- 
nia general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa com- 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a 
income. A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe 
Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free service 
in helping you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
aper. “The Earth,” free for six months. C. L. 
raves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 


Rai way, 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 











Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows times in your 


BUCMAUIIONGE DOE Sis .cccvecccccsssscssecssssesssers is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


paper. 


ete eeeeeeseeeeecerores 


Prerrrrrtrirrrr rr 




















Name ee 
(Count as part of ad) 





Address 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 






















































LIVESTOCK ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS, ONE | Buff, Orpingtons, $10; asso orted, all kinds, $7. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK BEEF CATTLE print hand_ colored, 30c. Pasco, Photo Labora- —— delivery. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. ‘Catt cer aaa 
. $8 BUYS GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERDS = tories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. ae, TOS “Steele's Hatchery, Sox 160, Wel 
Be: Iso Colli 1S les ds yed fi les), | OFFERING SCOTCH ee COWS > a 7 : eee A . 
pg eats HOP ag demales cand spayed females). | swith calves, Others well along. Roans and reds, | FILMS DEVELOPED. “SIX BRAUTIEUL Soni, | PRICES SLASHED ON 20 VARIETIES Of tien 
Trial mups (males and spayed females). Ratters | Good families. Priced to sell. J. O. Hodgson, Huntineton: ind. chicks for June and July. Now is the time to or ated to 
Pov Terriers $8. rite wants. Sunnyside | Pleasantville, Iowa. - der pullets from world’s record blood lines. 8 weeismmesture cro 
AR, Reinbeck, Towa. POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS OF SERVICE. TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. (4 ee oe and cider for shipment in May, June and Jvly ats Mirmers, an¢ 
A PAIR WELL BROKE COON HOUNDS. | | able_age for sale. Henry G. Wahls, Garnavillo, | ga @io%itone Prints 25¢e. Day-Night Studio, Se | big discount. Hee Catalog. | beckmann Hatcheniy trom 4: 
Wayne Coonet, Seon sae Sov. fowa i J. Wats, St Out ee. FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX. BORDER | CHICKS—W HOLES LE P temgell 
“9 > x 7 7 ‘IRS a EVEL EP, SI — Ww LESA RICES: 20,000 
COLLIES —_—.- ~ gal... Vor POLL ag Lis — prints 20c. Interocean, Litchfield, Ml. , weekly. — ship ~ get prepaid. .mop has mé 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- P iorns, Anconas, mix assorted -$5.25; r-year tr 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 1, Davenport, Towa FARM MACHINERY Reds, Orpingtons, _ Wyando ttes, Minorcas ding to 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction | POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE OF | USED BIRDSELL CLOVER HULLERS EXCEr- assorted, 100-$6.25. Mid- West Hatchery, 8 E 
guaranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, t the ~~ purpose kind. J. T. Ferguson & Sons, 6. 7 = oar beet — in No. 1, = Mo. pel, speci 
sown. stead ada 0, 8 and No. 9 hullers that are repossessed | ROOTE’S BABY CHICKS MAKE FLOCKS me’ of Agri 
PEDIGRERD, WHITE COLLIES: NATURAL | FOR | SALE-MILKING SHORTHORN  BULIS where buyers 4 to, pay. Some of these Misr | that pay. ‘Standard accredited and bloodtested min the ex 
heelers : 0 each; satisfaction guaranteed. A. $100 to $125. Andrew Barnes, Leighton, Iowa. | 9%) a) ‘early. in the oly We sane have Onetor Order early to, gure of chicks Zhen you, wut iry heifer: 
E. Queck, Fontanelle, Iowa POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS AND | these unusual bargains right near you, Address nem en: or free catalog. ddress Boo i ne 
COLLIES—-REG. STUD, TWO MALE PUPS, RD eaS Geers Row Bh Soa, Heck ta, | inctaliment Parment Plan, P. 0. Box 660, South | Satcher. Box 5, Worth. eee ond bec 
choice females; puppies. John Wilkin, Correc- | ANGUS BULLS, SERVICEABLE AGE, SPLEN- Bend, Ind. LEGHORNS 7%c, HEAVIES 9c; PUREBRED Mg 4uon pa: 
tionville, Towa. did quality. Fred Kessler, Creston, Towa. : POSTS A fw. fom varieties. Write Mike clove 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH, SHEP. | OFFERING TYPEY ANGUS BULLS AND | HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. W. - wa SAB Kentucky 
Mt herd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, heifers. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Towa. Porth Co., Winfield, Kan. POULTRY age figure 
nh. YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. W. | WHEN yiawunine THESE CLASSIFIED AD- in three t 
MUSKRATS Danforth, Little Cedar, Towa. vertisements —— that 70 SOW, i in pag ocd NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS on sweet 
MUSKRATS FOR SALE—HIGHEST QUALITY. RED POLLED BULLS FOR SALE. FRANK J, Farmer | and owa Homestead— 1e eader’s UNLESS THEI ~ a : SEMEN ation pas 
Get your breeding stock now. Silver Lakes Fur Clouss, Manson, Iowa. Market.” governing pecs Rd N fag Mew eal EME ose on oa 
Farm, All Albia, Towa. c¢ : who might advertise in these columns, he inv 
RABBITS Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers inves 
- buyers to comply with the following agreement or showin 
PAIR CHINCHILLAS $5; DOES WITH. LIT- 7 Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre MBubtedly di 
ms . 6: juniors weaned $1. Steve Morlan, i Th O d Bl k Now To ee inspection, the seller upon % € crop. r 
ano, lowa. ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry oh ea 
=r _ SHEPHERDS _ pa Se 18 r er an e the buyer, with the privilege of examination at a sibility th 
SHE rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satix ly be devc 
HIGH GRADE BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD factory, the buyer will see that the poultry & 
pups for cattle —_ watch | docs, ts out No. ND pregeryy fed Mer gps he and returned immediately New Y , 
heeling parents. Gerhard Wolte amburg, Minn. ’ © the shipper, the s lipper standing carriage cha! or. 
dine TO MAIL YOUR AD ee FARMER A = hf oo fa paying, — Long ot <n les from t 
pon receipt of the returned shipment in goo 
EDUCATIONAL der the are, will em refund. the orig inal oe tunnel sex 
= ehase price. poultry is shi a conside 
AUCTION SCHOOLS WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, distance the shipment. should ar, fed, watered ani € Spar 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned eee 


plorers of 


CTIVI 


This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS 


BLUE ANDALUSIAN EGGS $5 PER 00. 
Parcel post prepaid. Ed McGeachy, Bristow, 3 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS — _ 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG EGGS, 3, PAN 


laying strain, 100-$5; special pen, 15- 
Mrs. Larson, Harlan, owa. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES Now 
half price. Thousands of eight- ees one — 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested,_ digreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Xvinners # 
egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. _ Ca D. 
ome special price bulletin free. I ship ©. Qidh 
George B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 
BUY BARRON’S SINGLE COMB WHITE a 
horn chicks, eggs and_cockerels, from the. la ft 
importer in the state of Iowa. Special prices 
June. _ Catalog free. Srhardt’s Leghorn Fart 
Elgin, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—WHITE LEGHORN YE ARLING ‘ 
hens in high production. Large type. to 
week old puilets, big and uniform. wellen 
Leghorn Farm, Algona, Towa. — 


BUFF MINORCAS 


—— 
FOR BETTER BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AX 
_ eee write Sunrise Hatchery, Orange City, 10% 
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BARRED ROCKS i —— 

IOWA CERTIFIED, go oe pave 

Barred Rocks, trapnest P. a 
ords to 282. prices yy "hicks an 
— a Mating me Mrs. E. L. Ru 
sowrie, Iowa " 

TM — 

LIGHT BARRED ROCK EGGS, SHOW Qua 

ity, 15-$2, 100-$12. W. H. Miller. 


pendence, Iowa. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homes 





tend 








POULTRY 


WHITE ROCKS 
DARD BRED WHITE ROCKS. EGGS $2- 
$5-100. E. Cc. T 








AN Cc. Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 











COUNTRY AIR 








TRIDGE WYANDOTTE EGGS; _ UTILITY 
fe beauty $3.75 hundred. Fred Schnell, 
ren, Iowa. 





DUCKS 

qi 9EKIN DUCKLINGS $5.50 FOR 25, 
TTF for 50, $20 per 100, $97.50 for 500: 
sid, 100 per cent alive delivery guaranteed. 
els Hatchery, Box 202, Springbrook, Iowa. 
ALITY PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 12c EACH, 
tpaid, during June. Former customers say 
otter.” Mrs, Linford Albertson, Fremont, Ia. 

; PEKIN DUCK EGGS, $1 SETTING, 
HITE, 0, * Mrs. Walter Baldus, Oakland, Minn. 


TURKEYS 


‘'S MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
each; minimum order 25; immediate 
¢: 100 per cent live arrival. Write for 
’ Mammoth. White Pekin ducklings and 
«;, Iowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Ia. 
OTH BRONZE_ TURKEYS; 
10,000 eggs for sale; prize win- 
s; 1,000 select breeders. | Our 
Sunshine Turkey Farm, Mapleton, 
ff & George Trahms, Props. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
= THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
] your poultry for identification in case of 
Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
nber for each owner, List of marker owners is 
H with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
» with complete instructions and_ink for 100 
fs, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
. to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces 
mer and 1owa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BULBS AND PLANTS 

MATO PLANTS—LARGE, STALKY, FIELD 
vrown, strong, well rooted, hand selected, roots 
sed, varieties labeled: Earliana, John Baer, 
rlobe, Livingston, Globe, Stone, 
iy Jewel, 200, 5e; 300, $1; 
$2; 5,000, Cabbage, 



































500, 
all varieties, 
t Sweet peppers, , 50c; 
a : Certified Porto Rico 
to slips, .50; 1,000, $2.50. All post- 
i, Prompt_shipment. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
iver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
SSORTMENT, 200 CABBAGE, 200 
ally 200 onions, 50 pepper, 25 eggplant, 
$1, prepaid. Large, hand selected, moss packed. 
‘faction guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., 
ksonville, Texas. 
OTATO PLANTS—YELLOW JERSEY, 
ll PL red Bermuda yam plants, 100-60c, 
$1, 500-$2.25, 1,000-$4, postpaid. Healthy 
shipment. Fred Wiseman, Ma- 








nts; prompt 
; ANIUMS- —TWO DOZEN STRONG YOUNG 
ni = “a r A ee oS a 

i 4 sum: . - 
eet “ai ™ Buckley Geranium 





4. Any color or mixed. 
mpany, Springfield, Tl. 
SEED CORN 
N KING—WINNER EVERY POSSIBLE 
_ northern section, Iowa corn yield test, 
98.1929, Germination over 95 per cent. Shelled 
i graded. Choice, $5; medium sized kernels, $4. 
m. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 
§ YIELDING EARLY VARIETIES YELLOW 
ig Calico; germination 98; $3 bushel. 
res Roth, R. 5, Grant Highway, Waterloo, Ia. 
ED CORN—90 DAY YELLOW . DENT. 
ests 98 per cent; $3 per bu.; satisfaction guar- 
eel, Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 

















EET CLOVER POOR PASTURE FOR 
YOUNG CATTLE 
Altho sweet clover has been demon- 
ated to be one of the most productive 
sture crops available to Wisconsin 
mers, and has made possible good milk 
w from dairy cows during dry seasons 
hen other crops are less productive, the 
op has made a poor showing during a 
r-year trial with yearling heifers, ac- 
rding to G. B. Mortimer and I. W. 
pel, specialists at the Wisconsin Col- 
ke of Agriculture. 
in the experiment, three lots of five 
iry heifers were used to compare the 
sture value of sweet clover, a mixed 
ation pasture of timothy and some 
pike clover, and a: permanent pasture 
Kentucky blue grass and red-top. Av- 
age figures for the period showed a 
in three times as great on blue grass 
on sweet clover. The gains on the 
ation pasture were more than twice 
ose on the sweet clover. 
he investigators point out that the 
or showing of the sweet clover is un- 
ubtedly due to the lower palatability of 
ecrop. The results also suggest the 
sibility that good crop land may profit- 
ly be devoted to permanent pasture. 





‘ew York gets its water supply 120 
les from the city. It is conducted thry 
tunnel seventeen feet in diameter. 





The Spaniards were among the early 
blorers of the coast of southern Alaska, 





Radio has been so unsatisfactory this 
week that I had about decided to use this 
week’s space as Mrs. Vernon Coffin, from 
Bradgate, suggested—for books. Mrs. 
Coffin is an enthusiastic member of the 
WOI Book Club, but deplores the lack of 
time to read in the summer. Cheer up, 
Mrs. Coffin, winter can’t be far behind, 
and we have unofficial information that 
the Book Club will be enlarged in possi- 
bilities for membership and in list of 
books for the next year. My reading 
lately has been confined to garden books, 
with the most dependence on Alfred 
Hottes’ ‘1,001 Garden Questions An- 
swered.” A new one, ‘‘Walk, Look and 
Listen,” by Raymond T. Fuller (John 
Day Co.), blew in this morning. It is a 
series of delightful “‘sign posts on a nat- 
uralist’s highway.’’ A splendid book from 
the WOI Club that I sent back a short 
time ago was Lillian Gilbreth’s ‘Living 
With Our Children.” I’m going to send 
for it again next winter when the m. of 
the h. will have time to read it, 


The additions to the WOI lists include 
Ruth Suckow’s new book, “The Kramer 
Girls,’’ three Halliburton books—what an 
enchanting vagabond he is!—and two 
books of Sigmund Spaeth’s, which, if you 
read, will help you forever in your enjoy- 
ment of your radio music. They are ‘‘The 
Common Sense of Music’? and “Read ’Em 
and Weep.”’ Oh, I wish I had more time 
to read! I’m not even thru housecleaning 
yet, and by the time you read this I will 
have been toting sour milk for a week to 
the brooder house. Next winter, Mrs. 
Coffin, when time and space are more 
plentiful, we’ll squeeze in more book talk, 


But to get back to radio. Sunday quite 
made up for the week. The Paulist Chor- 
isters, with the Catholic Hour, at 4:00 
p. m. (KSD, KSTP, WOW, WTMJ, KOA, 
WDAF, WOC), were most enjoyable. I 
had never happened to listen to the Big 
Brother Club, at 5:00 p. m., before, but 
didn’t care much about it, tho there was 
a good whistling solo on it. The Atwater 
Kent Hour, at 8:15 p. m., was very lovely, 
with a complete Victor Herbert program, 


Not long ago we drove forty miles to 
see the graduation of the first niece in 
the family, and we amused ourselves on 
the way singing old songs of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. As we happened onto 
“The World’s All Wrong Again,’’ from 
“The Girl at the Gate,’ we remarked 
that we had never heard it over the radio, 
But the WOC quintet (Sunday, 10:15 p. 
m.) obliged Sunday with selections from 
that show, with numerous repeats of 
“The World’s All Wrong Again.” 


Then there was the Davey Tree Hour, 
at 3:00 p. m., with its fine varied pro- 
gram. I sometimes think that trees are 
never so lovely as they are at this season. 
The freshness of their foliage has not 
been damaged by storms and dust. They 
hang in unbelievable multitudes and 
shades of green, and as I drive along the 
highways and tall elms droop graceful 
leafy garlands over my head, I feel as tho 
I were some honored personage being 
feted by Nature in her own special way. 
The upward thrust of other exquisitely 
sweeping branches keeps the one stanza 
of Joyce Kilmer’s ‘“‘Trees’’ constantly in 
my mind: 

“A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray.” 


School being over, and the hour of bed- 
time shoved up a bit, the schoolboy an- 
nounced (before he let himself into the 
depths of the newest travel book, ‘‘Marco 
Polo, Jr.’’) that what with daylight sav- 
ing time and programs being earlier, he 
was going to stay up for Seth Parker. 
Seth’s little jokes frequently find a place 
in family conversation, and many of the 
old hymns sung at the githerin’ are the 
ones that we’ve been learning in our own 
family Sunday night sings. As soon as 
the buzz of conversation opened the gith- 


| erin’, 





the book was laid aside and the 
school boy joined the circle with his chair 
immediately in front of the radio, where 
he chuckled mightily over Seth’s “Extry— 
just extry.”’” I had a new slant on the 
program when, after it was over, the 
school boy said quietly: ‘“‘What’s the 
word when you're all mixed up inside?” 
‘Deeply affected,’”’ I suggested. “No— 
stirs something.’’ ‘‘Emotions,’”’ I offered. 
“Yes, that’s it,” said the school boy, 
without further explanation as he stum- 
bled off to scrub up for bed, 


And then there was Will Rogers, over 
the Columbia System, at 8:00 p. m. 
(WBBM, KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WCCO), 
with characteristic comments and Eng- 
lish. I meant to tune in Chic Sale at 6:45 
p. m. (WBBM), to learn what brand of 
humor Chic is dealing out now, but I was 
out viewing the iris, rose and peony situ- 
ation, and as usual stayed longer there 
than I'd planned. 


Lest I have the readers about my ears 
with the accusation that I listen only 
to chain programs, let me hasten to add 
that WMAQ entertained us with Civil 
war songs during dinner. Grandma de- 
clares the World war music will not live 
as the Civil war music has. I think that 
“Roses of Picardy”’ will live, but probably 
as a concert number. It hasn’t the popu- 
lar appeal that ‘‘Marching Through Geor- 
gia” has. The loveliest music of the 
whole day came thru WLS, and was the 
South Side Women’s Choral Society. They 
sang such things as ‘‘The Wind’s in the 
South Today” and ‘My Love Is a Fisher- 
man.” I am very fond of choral music, 
and I think WLS has been giving us 
some splendid programs. Later in the 
afternoon, I was listening to a staff pro- 
gram from WMT, and I’m sure I heard 
the same stammering clown, named Wal- 
ter, that used to send Peggy into fits of 
mimicry when he played a part in the 
school hour from KTNT. He is funny. 
I'd like to hear Willie Whistle, from 
KFNF, again. He is also a very funny 
local comedian. 


I missed the WENR formal reception 
on April 25, for we were away from home. 
The new offices and studios, on the forty- 
first and forty-second floors of the new 
Civic Opera Building, are considered the 
most beautiful of all radio stations in the 
United States. ~ The modern influence in 
decorating is very evident and the color 
schemes in the two big studios and the 
reception room are unusual and wonder- 
fully beautiful. The light in the largest 
studio (which accommodates 100 musi- 
cians) is produced by thirty-two 300-watt 
beam reflector lights, recessed in the ceil- 
ing, with fourteen plaster baskets around 
the walls, in which are 200-watt lights 
in amber globes. There are luxurious 
auditoriums for each of the big studios. 
There are several smaller studios and re- 
hearsal rooms. The music library contains 
over 80,000 pieces of music. The battery 
rooms and ventilating equipment are on 
the forty-second floor. My impression of 
the studios when I saw them was: “Sure- 
ly, this is the last word in studio loveli- 
ness. What a,pity all this beauty can’t 
be seen by every listener!’”’ Program di- 
rectors everywhere find that beautiful 
studio surroundings react favorably upon 
performers, and that lighting effects are 
particularly important. 


We've been specializing on the Colum- 
bia Farm-Community Network during the 
noon hour. Much variety, some excellent 
music, a little jumpy with so many fea- 
tures. But why, oh, why, do broadcasters 
insist that all farmers are named Silas 
or Hiram and their wives Jane or Mi- 
randa? I don’t know a single farmer who 
talks thru his (or her) nose. They may 
do that back where Calvin Coolidge comes 
from. And farmers outside of rural radio 
dramas don’t say, “Did you git them thar 
chores did?” They do have their own 
idioms and figures of speech. Most farm- 
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ers say “cork” instead of “calk,” when 
speaking of horseshoes, and so on, but 
some city people say “idear’ or “idee” 
instead of “idea,” and they drop as many 
“g’s’” and split as many infinitives and 
double up as many negatives as rural 
people do. 


And farmers don’t have to push their 
clocks ahead in order to get up an hour 
earlier, either. 

A FARM WOMAN. 





USE CAR TO ESCAPE TORNADOES 


‘In level, open country,” says the 
Weather Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, ‘“‘an automobile 
often affords the best means of protection 
from tornadoes, except where a well-con- 
structed tornado cellar is available. 

“Tornadoes occur chiefly during the 
day, and thus in open country they can 
often be seen for several miles. Tho by 
far the most violent of all storms, the 
tornado covers, at any one moment, a rel- 
atively small area, generally not greater 
than that of a few city blocks. While 
the winds blow at enormous. speed 
around its center, the progressive move- 
ment of the storm as a whole is quite 
moderate, averaging about forty miles an 
hour, and in a very few cases reaching 
sixty miles an hour. 

“Most tornadoes move toward the 
northeast, a few toward the southeast, 
and the rest, with almost negligible ex- 
ceptions, in some other easterly direction. 
Moreover, the path generally varies but 
little from a straight line, so that the di- 
rection in which a storm is seen to be 
moving is likely to be the one that it will 
follow until it dies out. 

“From these facts, it follows that when 
a tornado is sighted several miles away, a 
person generally has time to escape by 
taking a course at right-angles to its 
path, and the automobile is obviously a 
valuable adjunct for escape, provided 
there is a road leading in the right di- 
rection. 

“One positive proof that a storm is a 
tornado is the elongated, funnel-shaped or 
cylindrical cloud dangling from the sky 
toward the earth. This cloud is not al- 
ways seen, but the general appearance of 
the sky in the direction of a tornado is 
usually very striking. The clouds are 
thrown into a wild turmoil, and are 
strangely colored—jet black, greenish or 
purple where dark, but often mingled with 
steam-like grays and whites. A terrify- 
ing roar, which has been compared to 
thousands of railroad cars crossing a 
bridge, may be heard at a considerable 
distance.” 





HEAVIER PULLETS LAY BIGGER 
EGGS 


Highly significant for the students of 
factors entering into profitable poultry 
keeping on the farm are the following 
results obtained by experimental methods 
to determine the relationship between 
body weight and egg production: 

The earlier in life that laying com- 
mences, the greater is the total egg pro- 
duction for the first year of laying. 

The earlier in .life that laying com- 
mences, the lower is the average egg 
weight of the total production. 

Pullets that become the heaviest in body 
weight tend to lay eggs of the greatest 
average weight for their total production. 

Age at the time that laying commences 
exercises a more significant direct effect 
on average egg weight than does either 
maximum body weight or production. 

The earlier in life that laying com- 
mences, the lower is the average weight 
of the first ten eggs laid. 

The earlier in life that laying com- 
mences, the lower is the mean average 
weight at time laying commences. 

Increase in egg weight is similar to in- 
crease in body weight. The earlier in life 
that laying commences, the later in life 
both maximum body weight and maxi- 
mum egg weight are attained. 

soth the age at which laying com- 
mences and the rate of production are 
probably due primarily to genetic factors. 

30th rate of increase in egg weight and 
body weight, up to the time that maxi- 
mum body weight is attained, are prob- 
ably due to physiological factors. 





(TIVITIES OF AL ACRES 


Making Them Convenient for Sword Swallowers 





HOW GOES THE 
BURBANKING 
IDEA TODAY, 


FINE AL;I'VE GOT AN 
\DEA FOR GROWING 
FLAT PEAS 





WHAT DO YOU WANT 
FLAT PEAS FOR ? 


$0'S THEY WON'T ROLL 
OFF YOUR KNIFE, AL 
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SLIM ? 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 138 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 

















































































































































of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New ; 


York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 95.38. These bonds are part at 4.55 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.35 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 92.38 and vield 4.50 per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 June corn at Buenos Aires 
last week for 60c, weck before 62c. 


The Week’s Markets 
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that cattle, lumber and the wages of city CATTLE 
labor are above the general price level. 
Oats, wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, clover | | * 
seed, butter and copper are decidedly be- | ~ 
low the general srice level. In most cases, | ; 
the failure of these commodities to ad- i | S | n 
vance as much as other products is due mt eS 
to overproduction. 2 2 = 
—— ‘6 ) 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL Med. and heavy wt. beef | a. 
{ Ob o. ¥ hate tod wi gece lbs. up)— | 
O28) oF & “*hoice and prime— 
i ae Last week ........ a 2.75 
Hoo] #o% Week before an 112.75 
0 § Bl o 5s Good— | 
Se! Sue ee) | eer 111. 1.38 
eee fe week before nie 1.38 
Ae) Ay 6.28 Medium— 
Fisher’s index number ......... | 138] 95 a lg ee-eragammnamang ("5° acl cee 
~ CATTLE—At Chicago SS ... a | ase 
- esicalpeaaietet ae — RIS MURINE cc cvcesncssossvasdsoise 38 
1,300-pound fat cattle ow... | 159] 92 Wack txters sobesce | 8.25 
1,100-pound fat cattle a 154! 87 Light weight beef steers | 
Canners and cutters | 154| 78 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
FECUCrS sosscssssossssessssesceree 153] 82 Choice and prime— 
HOGS—At Chi Mig ee A pabanhcteonsibestecee cece 
Heavy hogs ... ee 123 92 Medium and good— | , 
Light hogs . | 125 95 ea igh te aes F 88/10.50 
[ia 128 94 Jee yefore .. }10. 50| 9.88 
Sows (rough) ms 117 96 Common— | 
— FOO DELOLS cccccvesessessecssy Oe 8.25 
SR nce Oe | Pe oe 
WOOL AND HIDES ESBBU WECM ocssesiccsssccscstesess 9. 25 
Vee ae oa i 9.5 
Quarter blood wool at at 92) 66 Pag a es — 
Light _cow hides at Chicago.. 82) 81 TREC WOO ciscxsanen 8.001 8.25) 7.75 
GRAIN aa GND saictiisteceesersecs 7.88| 7.75| 7.75 
ulls— 
Corn, Noe E MIKed vecnenee| 115] 92| Week before anna 1125| 1.88) 6.88 
Oats, No. 2 white .. i 86 87 | Canners and cutters 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 95 94 sast week ........ 5.38) 5.62| 5.12 
bel mays ogg | northern ... 89 101 - bars — a 5.00| 5.12| 5.12 
n lowa Farms— Stockers and feede 
PRD sdicissccaenicnaiausmon 110 91 Last week ...... 9.00} 9.38) 9.00 
Oats 75 88 ‘“ _—, —— RS 9.00 _— 9.00 
ows and heifers— 
MILL-FEEDS Last Weel ...scsssssesssssesese 8.00} 8.12) 8.00 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 140 101 W eek before . coceccccccecoces 7.62 7.75| 7.38 
Linseed meal, ai Milwaukee.. 153 88 HOGS 
Bran, at Kansas City ............. 108 108 
Shorts, at Kansas City .......... 108 98 | Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
AY Last WEEK ....cccccosrcssecscvese] 9.52} 9.90] 9.62 
H Week before .. .55| 9.98] 9.65 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... | 102 88 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— A ee 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 150 96 sige nea E: ph 
— > ) a 10, 9.8 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Light (150-200 lbs.) | 
Butter, at Chicago 114 75 Lam week 9.68]10.08 a 
Clover seed, at Toledo... 132 73 | 3 or Gee Te 9.70/10.12) 9.75 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 118 155 oe ee ; 
Mhthnn< ak INGer Wiovic 116 9 Last week 9.40/10.00! 9.40 
Meee, at Chicago : 105 68 | « Week before 9.42/10.00| 9.42 
— : i. - caer 2 So | Smooth and rough 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago heavy packing sows 
: a —-2 (250 Ibs. up)— 
AAT srersrererscrecssrsreressnseessssrescessarsseees ve Q TMBt WOOK ccsncsccccccscccccccsccal O200) 9.30; 3.33 
Sides 128 112 Week before .. 9.05} 9.38) 8.75 
a a oss Pigs eg Ibs. down)— Pr 
ac Oe oeceeces cvcv cece ccce cece cece cece ccese ‘ 4zast wee eoccccces | ccccccecs ve 
ery . ~ WEE, REIL sevccvcesecssecers|sccceseee } 9. 
FUTURES—At Chicago Stock pigs— 
Corn— Last week ..... 
July = | 1301 91 Week before 
September ot 110 91 pane 
— LOL EE RE 116 89 Be 
ats— Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | 
July . 83 89 medium to hae | | 
SEpPteMbE .........sccssesecersorcnseeesens | 88 91 Last WEEK ......sccsssssee-see-|10.38/10.05] 9.58 
DOCOMDET  ooerssscscsssrseesrssscnsssensees 95 93 Week before cocccccccscscseeee | 8.88] 9.45] 8.68 
Wheat— . | Lambs, culls and common | | 
JULY oe... 90} 100 Tut WOM cs. ccccassvescssensess | 8.88] 8.38| 7.62 
SEpteMber ......scscrecsssscenerscssescese 99} 99 Week before .......scsccsee 7.62] 7.88| 6.88 
— | 100] 98 | Spring lambs, medium to | | 
ara— | choice— | 
OS ER ne err a eR NE OTT | 95| 87 Last week .. 7 11.25110.75 
September ..wweenreree| 93] ___ 87 | Week before ... 10 — 9.50 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ne Ce 
Coke, at Connellsville ............ 84) 91 ane RRO | 7.50) 7.75) 7.75 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 106 93 Week before ccccsu| 7.12] 7.50] 7.00 
Copper, at New York ............ 79 72 | Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 122 56 Last week ..| 5.88] 5.00] 5.25 
Lumber— | Week before -12| 5.00| 4.80 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | NOTE — Unless ‘a 
Seksuahtiass asssaysuenenben 9 . =a ste: 
Veliow’ bine (southern) 179] 86 classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
x& No. 2 com. boards.. 146 7; | age of prices from common to choice. 
eae pine (southern) 
Cement. siscnte ecanceiee! 143 102 HAY 
FINANCIAL | > | 
Bank clearings, per capita, j | rs) | 
outside of New York, - nj} °o 
MOM OF DOT ccsesescessissss 208 88 os | 2 ies 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, a | 8 2 
at New York ....... eae 79| 35 | 8i sis 
{nGastrial stocks 355 89 oe eae a 
ailroad stocks 136 100 Mixed clover, No. — l | | 
ast wee F jab heenaceste eee 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on J Week before ocbaesuebcokendies Podbesael RS 19.00 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are —— No. — 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on won week cieaehaibelibsanivnbion sues Pauemboaedcemeueces Ta 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- einen a ensecovsseeceneses |-sesennee |e seenvece 19.00 
age railroad workman is now getting a cD da dma { 1 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as’ compared yg are vesseessseessereerenvers|20,.00/25.50 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per pore. COK DEFOE .......cecccrosse 20.00/25.50 
cent, of pre-war normal. yg toa al 3 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show iy ee peaeemaemin eee ee 
the percentage for the week ending | Alfalfa, standard— aad (ihe ak 
May 10, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- Last week 18.00/21.25 
year average for the corresponding Week before a 18.00/21.25 
week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain | Alfalfa, No. 2— ae ear 
96 per cent, livestock 90 per cent, lum- Last week 16.50{19.00 
ber 74 per cent, ore 96 per cent, and Week before Pee 16.50 19.00} 
miscellaneous merchandise 95 per cent. | Oat straw— a erases, (5 sae 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- TUBBt WOK sonccsoressacosssorariee| 8.50) 7.50|10.00 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent (fe ee eee eee. 8.50] 7.50/10.00 











| Nebraska, 
64.2; 
























































GRAIN 
> 
| a 3 
ae rs = 
a n ° 
e | 4 Ss a 
4 s Ss n 
& S 3 oe 
6isia|é 
Corn, No. 2Y— } 
yl se edeons 80% | -76 | $03 7 
Jee efore ....| .8134] .78 814 754 
Corn, No. 3Y— | H - . 
moe svouads -79%%| .74%4) .74% 

Jeek before ....| .80°4| .77 79%| .74} 
Corn, No. 4Y— | im ta 
Last week ......... -79%4]| .73 73%4| .71 
Week before ....| .79%] .75 78%4| .72% 

Oats— 
Last week ....... 41% .38%6| .4134] .37% 
Week before ....| .43 41 444%4| .38% 
Barley— 
Last week . 58%! .52 
Week before ....| .61 53 
Rye — 
Last week ......... 3 70 
Week before ....| .63%4| .71 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! 

Last week ......... 11.0756| .9914/1.08 91% 
Week before ....|1.04 | .98 |1.05 | .90%4 
FEEDS 
© : 

ai°2! 81 81. 
e/a| 2/8! 8 
E n ¢ ai & 
mm a S an | 2 
— q — oe | 
}S3)/a) 81416 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week........ 124.50|22.75123.75132.00 
Week before..../27.50/25.25|25.25|32.00 
Shorts— | | | | 
Last week......../26.25/24.50/25.50/34.00 
Week before....|26.75/24.75|24.75/34.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
ERBt WEEK cece | S000 ossoversslevsnscatSarOO 
Week before....}29.25).....s0|-ssee/32000 
Linseed meal | 
(o. p.)— | 
Last week........ 5.75 
Week before..../5 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 42.50 
Week before..../43.25 
Tankage— 
FS. a Bee 60.00)........./65.00 60.00 
Week before....|......... 60.00]. ...0000e |65.00|60.00 
Gluten— | 
DSB “WOON aicvasslatcessece|ossssiccs losesssesalvavipren [Ot eeo 





Weelkk beLOre sa. scccsaialsccvesccslososocese|ssesseeee]B015 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 

kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 















M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 
to wo wo ES 
Zo Zo SB KOR 
om | of | oe | Lhe 
wan aoe wn Snir 
og | oa] oz | Esa 
Ba | BR | BA | O44 
TOW, _ scsesccecscacees 111.9 93.5] 109.1] 124.7 
Illinois 114.4 80.8 89.9 84.7 
Missouri .. 93.2 83.5] 102.9 99.8 
Nebraska 76.5 71.8} 121.5] 130.5 
Kansas .... 120.5 99.8} 129.9] 115.9 
Indiana -| 108.3 57.7 88.2 83.8 
Ohio moe 76.1 63.7 44.8 75.1 























is 


Total, 7 corn | | 
belt states..| 107.1] 
Week ending May 16, 1930, as a per- 

centage of the receipts for the corre- 

sponding week ending May 17, 1929—Iowa, 

83.2 per cent; Illinois, 89.1; Missouri, 79.6; 

88.4; Kansas, 93.3; Indiana, 

Ohio, 40.9; total, seven corn belt 

states, 85.7 per cent. 


TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 


rs ee 
85.4| 113.6] 111.7 





























_| 3 Si « 
Week Ending | a (ea tl fae to 
-) S a = 

| Oo] Fi Oo] a] & 

March 22 .... ~.| 62] 225] 50| 222] 293 
March 29 . “| 60| 228] 51] 234] 218 
April 5... ‘| 62| 227] 52| 246] 178 
April 12 ... I) 65| 228] 54] 245) 147 
April 19 ... -| 70| 232| 54| 254] 131 
April 26 ... | 71) 236] 57| 281] 128 
May 3... | 70} 240! 60] 294] 125 
May 10 ..... «| 631 2431 57] 300] 122 
May 17 ..... “| 56! 250} 56} 285! 120 
May 24 |... | 51| 257| 54} 260) 11 





It will be observed that wheat and but- 
ter are burdened with stocks more than 
twice the five-year average. 


PORK PRODUCTS 


The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets. 
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February 1 90; 92) 98 
TG Beara 
April 1 73; 56) 88 
De a aE Ee ke. 














PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
JUNE 9-14 


Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 

Monday, June 9 

Tuesday, June 10 .... 

Wednesday, June 11 

Thursday, June 12 

Friday, June 13 

Saturday, June 14  aseecccssssrsoecsecseere 








20,000 
6,000 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices - 


Hog prices are 96 per cent of the t 
year average, as contrasted with 107 
cent for fat cattle, 61 per cent for sh 
and 69 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for yr 
ceipts and prices as they have prevail 
week by week for the past eight wee 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 





















































average of the corresponding week, th 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 
HOGS 
n ne! 
BaIEE § 
ee )o5) § 
o=]o5/ 2: 
MO |Ro| Os 
March 31 to April 6......00.. 85 80 
April 7 to 13 ........ | 90 91 
April 14 to 20 .. 100 5 
April 21 to27 wa. 104 91 
April 28 to May 4 91 83} g 
May 5 to 21 ....... 86} 85] 
May 12 to 18 .. 95 87) gf 
€ a. eee 97 85 
CATTLE 
March 31 to April 6............ ! 74 86] 1 
April TFT tO 1S occ os 82 95! 1g 
April 14 to 20 .. 79 87) 10 
April 21 to 27 ........ 81 87] 1 
April 28 to May 4 83 89) 10 
May 5 £0: Th cass 80 88) 10 
May 12 to 18 .. 73 80) 10 
Bay 19 200 9B. wecssicoeuctines 80] 81] 19 
SHEEP 
March 31 to April 6... 136| 166) ff 
Bee TC AOS eivcce 83) 149] 
April 14 to 20 .. 152} 153] 5 
April 24 tO 27 scscsecs 129] 152) §& 
April 28 to May 4 135] 147| §& 
May 5 to ee 121} 130] 
May 12 to 18 .. 112] 128 
PEAS ES CO: BS sesvssscsesnessccovasens 87] 120] éf 
LAMBS 
March 31 to April 6 136] 166] 
April 7to13.. 83] 149) & 
April 14 to 20 .. 152] 153) 
April 21 to 27 .....0. 129} 152] & 
April 28 to May 4 135] 147) @ 
May 8 20 FF num 121} 130] &@ 
May 12 to 18 .. 112] 128] & 
BERY 1900 D5 sisscscsssesccessscacesn 87; 120) @ 














Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 

The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states. 

CATTLE 
Months of eee February, March ani 
Pp 














| Totals 

Iowa Til. Neb. (for corm 
|__ belt_ 

94,514 45,712| 118,962] 479,401 
79,222 45,406 81,251} 417,36 
125,471 50,400| 123,339) 543,34 








Three weeks ending May 16, 1930; May 
































17, 1929; May 18, 1928. 
1928 ....... 12,349 6,878 23,464! 90,421 
> 14,180 7,470 28,295] 100,34 
5 ee 13,252 7,025] 22,179 36,82 
SHEEP 
Months of January, February, March and 
April. 
TOS! corse 14,814 6,098 94,145] 264,036 
i _—_ 25,139 11,676] 125,537 344,254 
1930 33,229 19,366] 114,430] 316,728 
Three weeks ending May 16, 1930; May 
17, 1929; May 18, 1928. 
1928 2,811 2,700] 22,860] 59,29 
DED cvssse 1,873 4,620 22,417 65,124 
i 2,010 1,951 26,515| 47,358 

















EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week i 
May were 6,468,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,353,000 bushels for the week before 
and 7,687,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the fourth week 
in May were 9,000 bushels, as compared 
with 9,000 bushels the week before and 
52000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the fourth week i? 
May were 7,000 bushels, as compared 
with 16,000 bushels for the week before 
and 1,127,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the fourth week in 
May were 9,265,000 pounds, as compar 
with 13,412,000 pounds the week before 
and 14,463,000 pounds for the same pee 
last year. Exports of pork the fourth weé 
in May were 4,117,000 pounds, as com 
pared with 5,650,000 pounds the week ue 
fore and. 6,989,000 pounds for the sam 
week last year. 





MISCELLANEOUS@*CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, _ last week 
3214c, week before 33c; cheddar cheese 
last week 175c, week before 18c; be 
fresh firsts, last week 20%c, week bee 
201%6c; ducks, last week 15c, week be a 
15¢; fat hens, last week 23c, week bene 
24c: broilers, last week 30c, week og 
30c; geese, last week 12c, week before 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRices, 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is By 
light native cow hides at Chicago 18 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $ je- 
and cotton at New York 16.2c. Iowa 
vator shelled corn prices are about . 7 
for No. 3, oats are 32c, and wheat 86c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


< bee 
Liverpool—Last week $11.72, week 
fore $11.72. Chicago—Last week $10.11, 
week tefore $10.25. é 
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Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 


ne 17—W. W. Powers, Sigourney, Iowa. 
ne 18—Wm. Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 

ne 26—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
97—Frank C. Baker, Hickman Mills, 
{o. (dispersion); Chas. Garden, Mer. 
ne 30—Central States Shorthorn Sale, 
jarshalltown, Iowa; Will Johnson, Mgr., 
01g Cleveland St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

iy 1—Marshall County Breeders’ Assn., 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Geo. H. Lewis, 


zr. 
Mer9-93—C. G. Mason's Quality Short- 
orn Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

tt. 14—Chas. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, 


ne 


oo_—-Mrs. Cc. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, 
Jowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
ly 15—National Type Sale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ne 24-25—Sam C. Escher, Worthington, 
Minn. 
t, 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
t, 7--C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
t, 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 





Livestock News 


Beef calves that are being turned out | 


bw to run with their dams on pasture 
ed grain in addition to their mothers’ 
ik and grass, if they are to be quickly 
ttened into profitable baby beeves, ac- 
rding to W. B. Young, of the animal 
sbandry department, college of agri- 
hture, University of MIllinois. They 
ould be taught to eat grain before they 
e turned out, so that they may be fed 
acreep While running with their dams 
ring the summer, he said, 

“The creep for the calves, after they 
e put on pasture, should be located near 
e source of water and should be large 
hough to accommodate all the calves at 
esame time. A long box or trough may 
used in which to place the feed, but a 
If-feeder will save time and labor and 
hve no ill-effects on the calves. A good 
ixed ration to feed calves in a creep on 
sture is four parts corn, three parts 
ts and one part linseed or cottonseed 
eal, by weight. <A calf does not relish 


feed which sticks to his mouth and | 
more | 


ngue, as, well as he does one 
barse, Which he has to chew. Hence, it 
not necessary to grind the corn finely, 
t merely crack it coarsely so that the 
If may chew it easily. Likewise, the 
ba-sized cottonseed or linseed meal is 
eferable to the finely ground. The oats 
ay or may not be ground, as either way 
satisfactory.”’ 


Some of the ranchmen of Lincoln coun- 
, Nebraska, have been using a hot iron 
dehorn young calves, with very satis- 
ctory results. One rancher, of North 
atte, Neb., recently dehorned 300 that 
ay. It takes about one minute per calf. 
alf can be dehorned by the hot iron 
Md when only a few days old. 
A metal point is blunted with a saw 
file to about one-half the size of a 
me. A very slight impression is made 
the center of this blunt with a punch 
steel bit, to keep it from slipping. A 
row iron bar is riveted to this, and a 
ooden handle put on the end. The whole 
hing should not be over two and one- 
bif feet long. Get this red-hot and hold 
on the center of the horn, while some- 
le else holds the calf by the ears with 
Ss chops flat on the ground. Four irons 
ould be used, keeping three in the 
rge or some other good fire while the 
burth is being used. The horns should 
burned down level with the head and 
Pa good brown color. If a horn stands 
P more than one-half inch, it should be 
“tt down with a knife and then 
red, 
This eliminates all bleeding, fly infec- 
2 and shrinkage, and is much more 
bsily and quickly done than with older 
itl, Those who have used it for years 
that it is worth fifty pounds per calf 
er the old method, and no horns return 
they are properly burned. Don’t try 
'sona big horn. Four weeks old is the 
Fe limit for a calf. 


One of the most important events in 
rorthorn circles in Iowa will be the first 
fitral States Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
ine 30. Will Johnson, secretary of the 
¥a Shorthorn Breeders’ Assoctation, 
Ports an unlimited demand for better 
~~ He has personally selected for 

%ecasion fifty outstanding entries, 
ang several extra choice herd-head- 
= Prospects and many richly bred fe- 
*s, Several with large calves at foot. 
“St animals have been drawn from na- 
oo known herds, such as P. G. Ross, 
— Maxwalton herd; Winmoor Farm, 
' Ill.; F. E. Jackson, Hurley, S. 
a few desirable entries 
ll known breeders. 


rles Garden, prominent in purebred 
circles, and for years manager of 
*rank Baker Shorthorn Farms, 
4 _ Mills, Mo., will come to Iowa 
..1€ dispersion of the Baker herd at 
. ue the latter part of June. Mr. Gar- 
. Will be associated with Helfred 
6 Des Moines, Iowa, owned by 


W, Hubbell, 





Americ. . 
: Can Indians were dubbed “red 
*Y early Europeans who met them, 


* of the red war paint on their 











The Baker 
Dispersion 














First of All, a real herd bull prospect. Perhaps 
the best to be sold this year, 











Paymaster, an outstanding youngster. One that 
will head the best herds, 








Rodney’s Stamp, a massive sire for someone. 
he stamp of a genuine sire, 








Imp. Masquerade, a pleasing dark roan of the 
right type. His calves on the farm please, 





Orange Blossom, one of the good matrons, 
Others of this type listed. 











(ii Malin Gs et, lltsee EE EE 





Costly Lily, the type of_heifers in this auction. 
A half sister to Owen's herd bull 


Sale at Farm 12 Miles South of the Union 
Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Hickman Mills, Mo. 


Friday, June 2 


72, Lots 


14 Bulls and 
58 Females 


15 Calves Go Free With Dams 
Sired by the Great Herd Bull 








This complete dispersion marks the passing of a great herd 
that was established irrespective of cost and contains excellent 
individuals rich in pedigree. The Baker show herd won some of 
the highest honors at the leading shows of the country. The en- 
There are 16 females and six bulls 
which comprise the show entries. The first prize 10 head group 
at the American Royal sell. The herd bulls include IMP. KING 
OF THE FAIRIES, an International grand champion; ROAN 
VILLAGER, many times grand champion; RODNEY STAMP, 
@ winner as a two-year-old last year, and IMP. MASQUERADE, 
@ young bull that is siring some fine calves in this herd. Other 
bulls especially attractive are FIRST OF ALL, a junior cham- 
pion last year and the son of Ballylin Rodney, also PAYMASTER 
by the same sire out of a dam by Lord Avondale, a winner at 
many shows. Other herd heading material is abundant. The ex- 
cellent females will carry the service of the above mentioned sires. 
Their families are Missie, Augusta, Clara, Clipper, Lavender, 
Rosebud and Violet Mist. This is an opportunity to buy breeding 
cattle of a very high order rich in pedigree and mated to well 
known sires. WHITE MISSIE, a daughter of White Rock, is a 
great matron. She is the dam of three heifers in the sale. OMEGA 
ROSE, by Anoka Omega, sells. She is the dam of Supreme Rose- 
bud, a choice show heifer, and Leading Star, a choice red bull in 
the sale. Milcraig Costly Lily, the dam of the show heifer, Costly 
Lily, illustrated here, and also the dam of Melbourne Rodney 
(Owens herd bull), junior champion at Kansas City. She sells 
with an excellent heifer calf at foot by King of the Fairies. Ask 
for illustrated catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Send buying order if unable to ‘attend. 


tire show herd is ineluded. 


Frank C. Baker Farms 
Chas. Garden, Mgr. 


Hickman Mills, Mo. 


Aucts., N. G. Kraschel and Milne. J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
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1098 — (38) WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, June 7, 19; 
GUERNSEYS . | 
wars b] . sins! 
. . . Wiebke’s Shorthorn Sali" 
An Outstandin Dispersion of the Famous Gum aie pao a de 
six miles northwest of Allison) y he su 
e Wi 
GUERNSEY BULL]|| Escher Aberdeen Angus Herd ||| Greene, Iowa, June 18 "*," 
For Sale—Tried Sire J 24th and 25th. 1930 46 —— Bulls— Id be 
Chester of Liberty, 106213, a son of Lone Pine une an 9 33 Females—46 yase | 
Absolute, The latter’s three nearest dams average m x i Ten cows with big calves at foot, How n 
K89.6 younds fat and his seven nearest dams ¢ - 2 
Ee tee og ae Minnesota State Angus Breeders Picnic, Morning of Em «TY 
erty 1's Ne oma of e las a two-year - . 8 
bid record. of 308-28 ‘pounds fat ‘and. 9,056.20 the 24th, With a Barbecue Dinner at Noon. by Imp. Collynie Cupbearer. There are sev Mmabout 
sounds milk as a two-year-old. Her dam, Naoma’s ? eral sired by the present herd bull, Cumber. 
Freng h Lass of Pleasant Valley, has_a two-year-old land Marshall, one of the best sons of the Hurrah 
record of 438.38 pounds fat and 9,509.80 pounds Sale will be held at the International grand champion, Ouakd mi 
milk. The dam of Lone Pine Absolute Lang water : Stavimone: “Several’or the temalee-will pe he i 
ae. ee te bee te Gc ee farm 4 miles southwest of the service of Cumberland Marshall. Other, arriment 
imp. King of the May. Chester of Liberty is a will sell with calves at side by him. The Well,” 
a class individual His Avni touten daughter ro- n - aac tai are Lavender, Missie "ye got 
inced 362.% pounds fat as two-year-old under Queen Bess, Mayflower, Orange Blossom, 
> A vervision. This bull is priced to sell. W h M ady aura ae 
Write foday if interested . phere by ort ington, inn. ici the mall ale oe Fagg y 
F. B. MATHIAS CLARION, IOWA . strong and mostly by Imp. Collynie Cau BU 
Iowa Primary No. 21 bearer. Herd bull material ean be selectei Mivnon 
4 A s or catalog, mentioning Wallac 5 
I he v V estlake after nin — pk Sol and Iowa Homestead. For coal pse rels 
nesota passes l- address 5?” a 
Guernsey Farms rectly past the Wm. Wiebke Greene, lowifips” 

. a —_ ee ts. Kraschel and H. S. Dunca: ro 
ARE OFFERING for sale several pure- farm. pe can, MRhe was 
bred Guernsey bulls, cows and heif- J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. isted 

ers. High production and quality. No ELATE MARSHALL, a double bred Earl siste 
a unless you are. in- Marshall, and one of the best bulls the te: 
terested. Hi this ar. . 
DALE LIVINGSTON, Grinnell, Iowa 1 4. BULLS ee eee SHORTHORNS we SO 
—_——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeem ecauss 
2 herd bulls, Bluebird Marshall 409427, a line bred Earl Secure Maximum Profits fi are | 
HEREFORDS _ Marshall; Evon Marshall 419418, grand- en of 
Hereford Herd Ball son of Earl Marshall SHORTHORNS FF" 
ee 12 prospective herd bulls twelve months of age and over, 3 The F SB HAT 1 
for Sale or 4 splendid show prospects among them. e Farmer’s Best Breed vangall 
“No breed of cattle will go ino the feedlot fy Yes, 1 

OFFERING Cal Perfect, sired by Repeater 192d by I ten months and carry out more beef on four la e!” 

“Old” Repeater. Dam is a daughter of Don Perfect. / 2 F MA than the Shorthorn,” said Henry Hortensting . 
A high _ herd ooo “one nae feeder and exhibitor of International champions, Oh! you 
NIMAL SBANDRY cP T. ° Sho s a r — bc * ; 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE ames, 10WA |] 30 cows with calves at foot; 5 cows to calve soon; 35 year- || pail wi on the meat buck S979 Shorties agmartied | 
; lings and two year old heifers of breeding age ee ee 
e op cords ¢ ag ounds fr 

Domino Herefords 4 y' g & Shorthorn calves ee go. gains thé at retum! must a 


A few yearling and two-year-old bulls 





for _ sale. Domino-Beau Brummell 
breeding Also bred heifers and 
young cows with calves by side. 

FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 





CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS. 
WE ARE OFFERING some outstanding bull calves 
sired by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
first prize winner. We also have some outstanding 
herd bull propesitiens * by Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 


or come and see us. dress 
BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cows 


WE ARE OFFERING 20 cracking good 
and well bred cows, due to calve to 
Revolution 3d; also 20 bred two-year- 
old heifers, bred to Earl Marshall 50th. 
Also 10 good’ young bulls at farmer 
prices. Write or come and see us. 
Address 
HARRISON & RYAN 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


J 
Five good, smooth, beefy bulls, 12 to 15 months 
of age for sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2,200-lb. 
rize winning son of Enlate. Also a few females. 
nspection invited. 
W. S. AUSTIN IOWA 





Harlan, Iowa 





DUMONT, 





FOR_ SALE. 
Nine recorded Angus bulls from 8 to 14 months af 


age. The low set early maturing kind at live 
4 let live prices. Also pricing seven heifers same 
age, popular families and royal breeding, write 


CEDMER FARMS 








A. G. Messer, Mer. Grundy Center, Iowa 
JERSEYS 
PPPPP PPA PLAS ILI ION 
JERSEY BULLS 
OFFERING several high young bulls of Sophie 


Tormentor breeding. A number of cows in the 
herd are producing 60 pounds of fat a month. Av- 
erage butter fat test for the herd for March was 
5.8 per cent. M. L. Head & Sons, Albert Lea, Minn. 


WE ONLY HAVE TWO YOUNG BULLS but will 

gladly put your name on our waiting list. We 
price our baby bulls low enough so you can make 
money by raising them. Our cows have high records 
=. are good individuals and have famous blood 


E ‘LL EENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, 





lowa 





TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH BOARS 
Bred Sows and Gilts 


AM -* FERING a fow good boars for sale, also some 


red_sows and gilts. 
w Ata ER KRUSE SHELDON, IOWA 


Fall Boars and Gilts 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 
boars and gilts sired by U._S. Tomahawk, a 








successful sire purchased from United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
J. J. NEWLD GRIMES, IOWA 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
sey. These gentlemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
service to those -who wish to buy or 
sell. Reaching approximately 200,000 
farm homes in lowa, the greatest live- 
stock state in the Union, and over 50,- 
000 in adjoining states, makes our pa- 
per an exceptionally desirable medium. 
Al! inquiries should be addressed to 
Wailaces’ Farmer and laqwa Home- 
stead, Livestock Department, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

















These females are descendants of the finest cows assembled by the Escher 
family during their quarter century of active breeding. In 1923, Chas. 
Escher, Jr., sold to Sam C. Escher, his entire famous Longbranch herd. 
Included in this offering are two or three imported cows from the last of 
the Escher & Ryan importations. Daughters and grand-daughters of 
such cows as Imp. Eldorene, Imp. Erastic of Parkhead, Imp. Ulata of 
Rockfield, Imp, Ella of Culdees, Imp. Bethel, and Imp. Edacity of the 
Dell from which comes the famous Edellas. There is a large family of 
descendants of the great cow, Imp. Black Pudding; McHenry Blackcaps 
of the purest sort are numerous; many descendants of Blackbird Mc- 
Henry 122. It is a working herd of cattle with a calf in evidence for 
every cow of breeding age. Write for catalog and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


SAM C. ESCHER, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer 
M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








GUERNSEYS 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 
ages and under. 

Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Care Hotel Radisson 








Minneapolis, Minn. 




















HOLSTEINS eRe 
FOR 


High Record Holstein Bulls ¢5 


We have now a fine lot of bulls of K..P. O. P. breeding of all ages to offer. 
They are closely related to the daughter of K. P. O. P. that is now breaking all 
world’s records for butter on year test. Will make special prices during April 
and May, especially on younger bulls. Can also sell some heifers and cows. 
Write or come to 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms Norwalk, Iowa 





largest profits 





















































Learn more of this great breed. Write for { free 
literature to 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


mploye 
h, who | 
two n 
Sunday: 
mM some: 


sg?” 


BREEDERS 
18 Dexter Park Ave. 


ASSN., 
Chicago, Ill 


Herd Bull Prospects 


We have six splendid bulls, 9 to 17 months off 

sired by Maxwalton Archer by Maxwalton Lads, 
Sni-A-Bar Gift by Supreme Archer and Scot 
Guardsman by Scottish Hero. 
and individuality that will certainly bear inspec 
Accredited _herd No. 38682, Farm at Ene EY 
Chas. S. Knudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort 


BEE 





So Mab 
yeh.” 
Wrappe: 
oa?" 





F BULLS from milk producing ancestry. Off¢ 
veral choice thick bulls of strong polled bree 
ing—reds_and roans from 12 to 16 months ad 
Sired_by Premier Dale 2d by Scotch Dale Superi« 
and Sunny Sultan by Sultan of the West. Also lw 
a right good roan bull that cannot be recorded thi 
will be offered at a_sacrifice. These are real bul 
from a_top herd and are priced right 

J. T. FERGUSON & SON LAURENS, IOW! 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


A Rosewood, two Missies and a Mayflower. 
Sired by Cudhams foo. by Dean Drednavglt 


to se 
J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, I0WE 





Yot on | 
ther.” 








yhat is 
been h 
nt. 

Nothing 
rlywed, 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


e just w 

Dual Purpose Shorthorns fi". \ 
A on cng po SELECTION of red and roan bal % 

calves, of the best Bates blood lines. Get ommmdenly tz 


new selling plan before you buy. 
J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY. 10Wi 10Wii 


TWO FIRST CLASS BULLS FOR SALE. 

Cc loverdale White Knight, white, four years old, % 
by Brookside Hero by Royal Knight. Dam b 
record of 370 pounds fat and 9,047 pounds mill 
Also a polled red eight months old son of Cloverd 
White Knight from a polled dam. : 
WALTER KRUSE SHELDON, 10Wi 


— 





he hor 
10, it’s | 
What de 
It just d 





DAIRY CATTLE 
“Registered Dairy Bulls for Sale 


Dxious 
€ anyth' 





Brown Swiss eee ee. ee 

Holstein... ... -10 months old and ‘om nee mer?” 
Jersey Sr ial leve avahayare sige wae em 9 months and young 
IIMA gig: whan ice wl terlenac or areee eran eae montifmmbie: © 
PI KS eek ak Rowen ee eke 


to my 
$20,000 


Write for full information. 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY DEPArT™ 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AM 




























Choice Holstein Bulls >. 5 

om a high ase ae bull, = months PI, ‘\ 

1 rom a dam with unior two-year-ok si 
record of 656 pounds at $225. iis dam's dam has < ‘ More 
a 906 pound four-year-old record and is a daughter sSenad me wv 
of K. P. O. P. This last. record is a world’s record the facts s Dollars 
on two times a day milking. The bull is a son of b L \ 
Rival King Ormsby Mercedes and his nine nearest about Hol- per cow per 
dams have an average butter production record of stein leader- * 
944 pounds. Also other bulls for sale by same sire aa ‘. ith 
from dams with of : d ¥ orcs re sr00 from 3 - ship in year Ut 
to 500 pounds o nutter. riced_ at °o ? “ ° 
L. E. FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA “ae” ‘\. Holsteins 

x 
x 
FOR SALE Name ‘ 

TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 

heifers, 50 bred heifers for fall freshening. Address 

ODGE | Ov NTY DAIRY C et co. : : 

ee ae HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
SEVE 1c F ylendid young Holstein bulls for sale ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 

sired by King Pietertje Piebe De Kal. He has a a cts 
record *12 200 lbs. of butter fat on his yearly test Room 8608. 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Il. 
and his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 











Ibs. of mot. on_ their yearly a. He RP cong 
gTandson o . Tic reasonabie from a . 
to 6 mos. of ‘ae._Ed. Rensink. Homers, toms | Several Fine Holstein Bulls 





Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 
SHOMONT FARMS 


SHEEP 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


REOORD ASSOCIATION, 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 





Monticello, Towa 





HOLSTEIN BARGAINS. 
Eighteen head of registered and high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers at private sale. Special price to 





yavi ° ‘ , Wis. close ssed s i Bd 

Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee is clo s0 out. registered ed. sit ix ¢ clean T. - EE BR a ee BR 
f : ROAD ACRES STOCK FAR Cc. G. GOOD & SON 

LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS C. E. JONES. Prop. CIVERMORE, IOWA 

















































HORSES AND JACKS 
PALL ALLA 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 
About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. a 
New importations of Belgian ¢ 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your ] 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted Nes 
—50 experienced stallioners for 
our customers, 
OLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 0) 
GREELEY 10 
The Handy stallion breeding record is the. i. 
and most convenient published. Contains records 
100 mares with contract to be signed by ow 
which then becomes a note covering fee. Prote 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Pa 
on tough paper and cloth bound to stand ha " 
4x7 inches—just fits the pocket. Hundreds are 
use and everybody is pleased. Price 75c each a 
paid; three or more copies ordered at same W 
60c each. Send all orders to 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND NA HOMEST 
DES MOINES, IOW 
Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Fa 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads oe 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, # 
OGDEN, 10 




















HIGH CLASS BULLS 
Seven to 12 months old sired by Sir Larina Pros- 
pect, whose two nearest dams have yearly produc- 
tion records averaging 1,237 pounds. The dams of 
these bulls have C. T. A. records ranging from 450 
pounds made as two-year-old to 600 pounds made 
as two-year-old. W. H. Helmke, Renwick, Jowa. 


FRED REPPERT 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Write early for dates, as I sell practically every 
day during sale season, 
DECATUR INDIANA 


















Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Hol 
stead classified ads put you in td 
with a market for farm land that 
be reached in no other way. 


















" {LLACES’ FARMER and Iowa 


Homestead, June 7, 1930 








(39) 1099 














HOORAY! 


sjumseigh obtained a job as packer 
a china warehouse. On the third 
) he smashed a big vase. On pay 
» he was called into the manager's 
ice and was told that half his wages 
id be deducted each week until 
yase was paid for. 

How much was the vase worth?” 
asked anxiously. 

About $300,” replied the manager. 
Hurrah!” shouted Klumseigh. 

he manager stared. “Why the 
iment?” 

Well,” said Klumseigh, “it looks as 
‘ye got a Steady job at last.” 






















BUT NO CONDUCTOR 


then asked by her teacher, “In 
nse reign do we first. hear of rail- 
5?” a little girl replied, “In Solo- 
n’s.” 

ne was asked to think again, but 
isted in her original statement, 
the teacher then inquired why she 
ught so. 





~ Because,” YTeplied the little girl, 

fits Me are told in the Bible that the 
en of Sheba went to Jerusalem 

JS havery great train.” 

eed HAT THE EARLY BIRD GETS 

alot tees) Fm sorry I married you; so 

four leg e!” 

rtensting| : 

ipion, MMOH! you were no young bird when 

th at tiliarried you.” 

OTN COW - - 

im. lageNo. But considering what I got, 


at retum 














must admit I was an early bird.” 
for fr —S 
a WHY? 

mployer (to applicant for a posi- 
h, who has handed in testimonials 
two ministers): “We don’t work 
Sundays. Haven't you a reference 
m someone who sees you on week 


3? 


0, Ill 


NEVER 
So Mabel has a job?” 
Yeh.” 


nths dd@\Wrapped up in her work, I sup- 
a?” 


Superie 
Also haw 
rded that 
real bull 


S, IOWS 


Sale 


ower, 
ednaught 


E, 10W4 


Not on your life—she’s a swimming 
ther.” 


TRIAL RUN 


yhat is it?’ asked the doctor who 
been hurriedly summoned at mid- 
nt. 

Nothing this time, Doc,’”’ answered 
vlywed, looking at his watch. “My 
e just wanted to see how soon you 
Id get here in case the baby was 
denly taken ill.” 















PROOF 


he horn on your car is broken.” 
‘0, it’s not; it’s just indifferent.” 
Vhat do you mean?” 

It just doesn’t give a hoot.” 


‘loverd 
‘, 10WA 


| 


THEIR WORRY 


Sale @ezious Wife: “Abie, have you 

Yearintee 2Qything about that Black Hand 
“oust oy 

1 ounce . 

_— bie: Oh, ain’t I tho. I turned it 





tomy insurance company. They 
$20,000 tied up in me; let them 
iy 








old and bent! 
broke.” 





OSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Only one thing worse than being 
It’s being young and 


Sy 


*‘It Won’t Be Long Now’’ 











"OH, HELLO!” 








PROFIT NINE BUCKS 
Martin: 
for every question you ask me that 
can’t answer. And for every one 
ask that you can’t 
mea dollar. Agreed?” 


George: ‘O. K. What is it that has “T want 
six legs, flies, and lands on its knees?” added. 
Martin (after long thought): “You The 
win; here's the ten dollars; but what photograph. 
is: it?” 
George: “Keep one dollar—I don’t 
know myself.” Doctor: 
= your nerves. 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE ute it?” 
Rastus (after a narrow escape at a Patient: 
Doctor: 


railroad crossing): 
horn, dat. don’t do no good.” 
Mose: 


heard, nigger, dat was Gabriel's horn. 


ASLEEP AT THE CONTROLS 


Officer: “How did the accident Mother: “What do you say when 
happen?” grandmother gives you an _ orange, 
Driver: ‘‘My wife was asleep in dear?” 


the back seat.” 


“Tll give you ten dollars 


answer, you give 


“Quit blowin’ yo’ 


“Dat wa’n’t mah horn you | 
» license.” 


SAD, BUT TRUE 


She came 


I with a photograph in her hand. 


I “My 
said she. 


husband 


has 


handed it to the inspector. 


inspector looked 


him found at once,” 


“Why?” he asked. 








NERVOUS WATCHING 


“You are suffering 


“To fishing.” 
“But fishing is 


soothing occupation.” 


Patient: 


“Not when 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER 


Little Laura: 


“Peel it, please.” 


into the police station 


disappeared,” 
“This is his photo,” and she 


she 


up from the 


with 
To what can you attrib- 


a very 


you have no 


THE CRAZY SCOT 


In a little Scotch town there lived 
old Andy who was what is called in 
some parts a “natural.” He was sim- 
ple minded, and the villagers used to 
show him off to visitors by offering 
him two coins, a big copper penny and 
a small silver sixpence. Andy would 
invariably take the penny. 

One day an American said to him: 
“Say, Andy, don’t you know the dif 
ference between a penny and a six- 
pence?” 

“Aye,” said Andy, “I ken the dif- 
ference between the penny and the 
sixpence, but if I took the sixpence 
once, they’d never offer me either one 
again.” 


ACCIDENTAL 
Two small boys returning to their 
schoolroom after recess showed evi- 
dence of having been crying. 





Teacher: “Percy, why are you cry- 
ing?” 

Percy: “Harold kicked me in the 
stomach.” 

Teacher: ‘Harold, did you mean to 
kick Percy in the stomach?” 

Harold: “Naw, I didn’t, but he 
turned around just as I kicked.” 

OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 
Policeman (producing notebook): 


“Name, please?” 

Motorist:: ‘“Alogsiurs Alastiat. Cy- 
prion.” : 

Policeman (putting away notebook): 
“Well, don’t let me catch you again.” 


OOOOOOCH! 


“Goodness gracious,” said the sweet 
young thing, looking at her Grandma’s 
wedding ring, “what heavy, unwieldy 
things they used fifty years ago!” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Granny, “but 
you must remember in those days they 
were made to last a lifetime.” 


TAPPING NATURE’S POWER 
An ant can lift four times its weight 
in raw meat or cake. 
And a wasp can lift a man three feet 
in the air without the least trouble. 


NO, INDEED 
Chester: “They say people who live 
together grow to look alike.”’ 
Pauline: “Then you absolutely must 
consider my refusal final.” 





PRACTICING 
Luella: “Why do you always keep 
one arm free when you neck?” 
Casper: “Well, you see, some day I 
hope to own a Car.” 


CORRECT 
Teacher: “What is ignorance, Tom- 
my?” 
Tommy: “Ignorance is when you 
don’t know anything and somebody 


finds it out.” 








“What you ought to do 


” 


Pranson: 
for your cold is to take quinine. 

Sonleigh: “I’m sorry, but there are 
one hundred and forty-seven cures I’ve 
promised to try before yours.” 











IM AND SPUD xe 















ach pos 
me tne 











MY worRo! 
IF THAT AINT A 
SPITTIN’? IMAGE 
OF EDGAR— 








ALA 


, 












THAT ©- OH 
THAT'S ONLY 
HIS wiee! 


















SIX OF HIS 
CHILDRR 








Fifi Is Out for R-R-Revenge 





F THAT FAITHLESS 
DECEIVING, DOUBLE— 
CROSSING, TWO-TIMING 
WHELP!-LET ME GET 
MY HANDS ON HIM! 
ILLTEACH HIM TO 
TRIFLE WITH 
PAY Love 




























































The Simple, Compact, 
Reliable Maytag Engine 


For farm homes without electric current, the Maytag gaso- 
line Multi-Motor takes the place of the electric motor. 
This fine Maytag engine—the product of sixteen years’ 
development has but four working parts. The carburetor 
has but one adjustment. Bosch high-tension magneto and 
speed governor give it a smooth, steady flow of power. A 
step on the pedal starts it, 


A Week’s Washing Free 


Write or phone the nearest dealer for a trial home washing with the 
New Maytag. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided pay- 
ments you’ll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
Founded 1893 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branches, Distributors or Representatives in London, Berlin, Hambur 
. ] n , ’ g, Geneva, Genoa, Oslo. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Wellington, Buenaventura, Buenos Aires and other principal cities. 





















Tue farm partnership between husband and 
wife is made more pleasant and profitable when 
the New Maytag changes the long, tiresome 
washday to a pleasant hour or two. It saves 
many precious hours, saves energy, saves the 
clothes by its careful, thorough washing. 


The many outstanding advantages that gave 
the Maytag world leadership are particularly 
helpful in doing the big farm washing. Among 
the many features of the New Maytag, farm 
women especially appreciate the new, one-piece, 
cast-aluminum tub, the new roller water re- 
mover, with enclosed, positive-action, automatic 
drain, the new, quiet, life-time, oil-packed drive, 
and the new auto-type shift-lever for starting 
and stopping the water action. 


The Churn Attach- 


ees «+ «ee & « S 


THe Maytag aluminum churn sets 
over the center post in the washer 
tub, and enables you to churn the 
butter with the same power that 
washes the clothes. Water about 
the churn keeps the cream at the 
proper churning temperature. It is 
made ready in a minute and is casy 
to keep clean. 


The Meat Grinder 
Attachment... . 


Tuts new Maytag attachment sets 
over the power leg and takes the 
hard work out of grinding meats, 
nuts, fruit and vegetables. 


The churn and meat grinder attach- 
ments are extra equipment furnished 
at reasonable cost. 








on Maytag Radio Programs over N.B.C. Coast to 
TUNE | N Coast Network Monday Evenings, Daylight Saving 

Time—9:00 E.T., 8:00 C.T., 7:00 Mt.T., 6:00 P. 
Standard Time ic one hour earlier. WJZ, New York; KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh; KYW, Chicago; KSTP, St. Paul; WSM, Nashville; WREN, Kan- 
sas City; KOA, Denver; KSL, Salt Lake City; WKY, Oklahoma City; 
KPRC, Houston; WFAA, Dallas; KECA, Los Angeles; KGW, Portland 
and Associated Stations, 























